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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


‘© FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation, especially among women. 


i To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
| To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 
| To encourage intercultural understanding. 


| To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


| To develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 


| To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





Valedictory 


| New Year Greetings to our readers and best wishes for all that makes for happy and successful 
Mdeavor. We send a special message of encouragement to our new editor and her well-chosen 
Gsistants. The JOURNAL will, we are sure, go on to a new high under their able leadership. We 
mow that Pi Lambda Theta’s “voice” will speak out with a note of authority and take its place 
mong the top-ranking educational Journals. More than that it should increasingly reflect and make 
hown the sound purposes and principles of our national organization, so that we may challenge 
Me thought and direction of our educational institutions. 
It has been a privilege to serve as editor of the JOURNAL during the past four years. We sincerely 
Dpe that we have been able in some measure to pass on to others the inspiration which has so 
fonstantly come through editorial channels; the magazine has in many ways been a living part of 
Sich day. We must not forget, too, the invaluable help of those who have served with me, and 
Re constant encouragement of our dynamic and brilliant past president, Dr. Helen Walker. The 
Many letters of good-will from members and chapters all over the country make up a rare treasure 
M tich and happy memories. 
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We have faithfully tried to portray, through our JOURNAL, the responsibility for leadership of 
education-trained women which Pi Lambda Thetans have so sincerely accepted. We are truly 
called to serve. We will be able to take our rightful places as leaders when, all qualifications being 
equal, we will be accepted not because women should be recognized but because we are eminently 
qualified for our jobs. On the other hand we must keep in mind that the profession owes something 
to the classroom teacher who is not interested in administration but who is a master teacher and 
rates special consideration for her contributions. Perhaps this is a field in which our fraternity can 
make pioneer efforts. We all know that school systems are no better than the classroom teachers, 
There is still so much that we can and must do. 


God bless you all. Carry On! 


Fraternally, 
HELEN B. WARRIN 





Statement on Special Projects 


There are several special service projects 
which the national organization is investigat- 
ing. 

Dr. Gertrude Hildreth of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter has undertaken the planning of a 
study on “Older Dependents” to be made by a 
committee of Pi Lambda Thetans. Dr. Hildreth 
is working with the Program Committee on 
this project. 

Mrs. Marie Hughes of Pasadena Alumnz 
Chapter is investigating the possibilities of the 
use of films in teacher recruitment. She is also 


consulting with the National Program Commit- 
tee on this. 

Mrs. Vivian Griffin of the Los Angeles Alum- 
nz Chapter is working on the possibility of 
having a recording made of the “Song of Serv- 
ice.” She and her committee hope to be able 
to recommend action within the near future. 

Clarice Bennett of Alpha Delta Chapter, as 
part of her work on the National History Com- 
mittee, has accepted the responsibility for writ- 
ing a brief interim history of Pi Lambda Theta 


for future distribution to initiates. 
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She Sleacher Nleets Ns. Grundy 


MARY LICHLITER 


Mary LICHLITER is Associate Director of the 
Department of Counseling in Boston University. 
This article is a digest of the results of a survey 
which she made recently. It was “A Study to De- 
termine the Particular Social Obligations and/or 
Restrictions Placed upon Women Teachers” and 
won an award for original educational research 
on the problems of professional women offered 
by Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Lichliter was formerly 
Dean of Women in Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri. She is a graduate of Wellesley College, 
with a Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Chicago. 

. paul the lot of the woman teacher in small 
towns is not a happy one today is an all 
too prevalent conviction. Without disparaging 
the patriotic impetus which thrust many school 
teachers into the ranks of the WAVES, WACS, 
SPARS, Marine Corps, or defense workers, it 
was evident that, in this opportunity for serv- 
ice to the Nation, they found a welcome re- 
lease from a way of living that was “cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d.” Scattered press reports in- 
dicate a reluctance to return to teaching, now 
that peace has come, In spite of restrictions 
inseparable from military discipline, in spite 
of the routine and long hours imposed by the 
assembly line, many seem to feel that their 
lives were more circumscribed as teachers. 
There is also a growing reluctance to enter 
the field of teaching—a feeling which has 
seeped down into the high school years. Girls 
assure vocational counselors that they want 
to do “anything but teach.” College women 
repeatedly emphasize that public school teach- 
ing is to be considered only as a last resort. 
Even among students in Schools of Education, 
one discerns a disillusionment with their chosen 
field:—“What is there to do but teach?” .. . 
“I guess it is going to have to be teaching.” . . . 
In asking why this is so, the answers may 
be varied but they fall into three categories: 
Insufficient financial returns, personal inapti- 
tude for the work involved, and a fear of a 
socially restricted life. The first is vitally im- 
portant and many efforts are being made to 
awaken the public conscience on the matter 
of teachers’ salaries. The second answer is a 


legitimate reason for seeking some other field 
of work. However, the third objection to the 
vocation of teaching needs to be explored 
critically in order to determine whether the 
fear of social restrictions is really warranted. To 
what extent do local Boards of Education, or 
Mrs. Grundy, limit the freedom of teachers, 
especially in small towns? 

A recent survey attempted to gather factual 
information on the specific social restrictions 
and obligations imposed upon women teachers 
in communities with a population of not more 
than 12,000. This survey was limited in the 
number of inquiries, but it was nation-wide 
in scope. It indicated a trend which is sig- 
nificant and stimulated a keen interest both on 
the part of the teachers who were asked to fill 
out the questionnaire and of those who have 
read the findings. To be exact, the sampling 
response provided a good cross-section of age 
and population groups, and 232 separate com- 
munities in 34 of the 40 States were repre- 
sented. Most of the teachers who contributed 
to this study were single, Protestant, and teach- 
ing in the public schools. A large proportion 
of them had been teaching only during the 
war years, 

The questionnaire was divided into two 
parts. The first listed the possible social obli- 
gations which might be imposed upon or ex- 
pected of women teachers, and the second 
listed those personal activities and habits which 
might be restricted or forbidden, In both in- 
stances, teachers were asked to report whether 
these restrictions and obligations were imposed 
by contractual arrangements with local Boards 
of Education, or by social pressures within the 
community. They were encouraged to write 
frankly how they felt about this entire matter 
of restrictions upon women teachers. 

In the first section, the social obligations 


listed were: CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, SUNDAY 
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SCHOOL TEACHING, OTHER CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES, COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES, 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. The 
second section listed the following social re- 
strictions: SMOKING, DRINKING, DANC- 
ING, CARD PLAYING, DATING (with stu- 
dents), MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, DRESS and 
MAKE-UP, WEEK-ENDS OUT OF TOWN. 

Looking at the total picture, 61% of the 
communities represented by this survey de- 
manded nothing of their women teachers in 
the way of Church or Community activities. 
In the matter of social restrictions, 27% of 
those replying lived in communities which 
placed absolutely no restrictions upon their 
teachers, Another 5% taught in communities 
in which the only restriction was marriage while 
under contract. 

Consequently, one reaches the conclusion 
that it is difficult to generalize about restric- 
tive controls upon the activities of women teach- 
ers. It would certainly seem that communities, 
like individuals, follow the principle of “‘in- 
dividual differences.” It is apparent that there 
is a definite process of change in teacher-com- 
munity relationships, and that, on the whole, 
this change is for the better. Furthermore, 
analyzing the replies of the other group, rep- 
resenting those who did face obligations and/ 
or restrictions, it was clear that even these 
were not considered, by the teachers concerned, 
to be entirely unreasonable, 

Church attendance was expected in many 
cases, but church membership and participa- 
tion in Sunday School activities and other church 
groups were asked in only a few instances. 
Social pressure within the community was 
responsible to a large extent for these obliga- 
tions, and they were not resented particularly 
by the teachers involved. It is true, however, 
that those who were required to teach in 
Sunday School naturally did resent it as being 
too much in the nature of a “busman’s holi- 
day” for week-day teachers. 

Community activities and extra-curricular re- 
sponsibilities were more generally demanded 
of teachers and, almost without exception, those 
who resented this obligation did so because of 
the heavy burdens these activities too often 
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imposed, and not because of the activities them- 
selves which they felt were a normal part of 
their community and school tasks. They did 
object strenuously when the extra-curricular 
load was not equally divided among the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, or when they were 
required to attend every school function, Many 
candidly acknowledged that the war had added 
greatly to school and community responsibili- 
ties because Bond drives, War Stamp collec. 
tions, Red Cross work, salvage and scrap col- 
lections, and registration for rationing were all 
centered in the teachers ‘after work” hours, 

Concerning the social restrictions, it was 
found that the strongest pressure was exerted 
against drinking, dating with students, and 
smoking. Relatively few of the teachers ob- 
jected. Their comments indicated that these 
were considered not so much as moral issues, 
but rather as matters of taste and expediency. 
The proper time and place and temperate habits 
were the really important considerations, It was 
stressed particularly, that in many communities 
where smoking and drinking were forbidden 
in public, they were tolerated in private, There 
was a significant restriction against marriage 
and this was resented in almost every instance. 
A large number of replies indicated, however, 
that this had been lifted temporarily during 
the war emergency. As far as the other restric- 
tions listed in the second section, there were 
only a few communities in which they were 
definitely under the ban, 

It is significant to note that local Boards of 
Education and public school officials were te- 
sponsible for only a negligible per cent of the 
obligations and restrictions imposed upon wom- 
en teachers in small communities. These, for the 
most part, developed out of the social pressures 
of the community. 

However, in spite of the indications of @ 
trend away from educational “blue laws,” this 
survey revealed that there is still much to be 
done to assure women teachers security, self- 
respect, personal freedom and’ satisfactions 
from their work, The major troubles which 
teachers seem to face are not the specific ob- 
ligations or restrictions, They are the irritat- 
ing intangibles and, wherever they exist, they 
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indict the community. The candid letters writ- 
ten by scores of teachers from all over the coun- 
ty reflect this feeling. What they resent is the 
spirit of the “party-line” which, on the one 
hand, expresses itself in gossip and undue in- 
terest in other people’s business and, on the 
other, in a cliquishness and exclusiveness which 
allow no outsider to come within the familiar 
circle. “Idle tongues of women” . . . “building 
up tall tales” . . . “‘gossip and social ostracism” 

.. “never invited to social and recreational 
functions” . . . “always made to feel a teacher’’ 

. “no friends in town” .. . . “set apart 
from the warm human life of the community.” 
Here again, it is Mrs. Grundy and not the 
Board of Education or the Superintendent of 
Schools who makes the teacher's task difficult 
and her lot unhappy. 

This is the crux of the situation confronting 
teachers and prospective teachers today. There: 
is a clear-cut dividing line between those com- 
munities which provide a satisfying, happy 
environment for their teachers, and those which 
breed distrust, suspicion and unhappiness. In 
the first group of communities, teachers are 
treated ‘“‘as human beings, allowed to live a 
normal life, to be judges of their own conduct, 
with good sense enough to govern their own 
lives.” In the second, teachers are set apart from 
the townspeople as individuals “who wouldn’t 
even know how to have fun,” who have no right 
to “enjoy” life, who must “dress soberly, attend 
only a few social affairs such as the P.T.A. or 
Women’s Clubs, date at the risk of an official 
calldown, and be always the main source of 
gossip for the townspeople whose usual topic 
is the ‘schoolmarms’ .” After six years teaching 
experience, one young woman has this to say: 

“Small towns don’t like us; they resent us. They 
think we make ‘big money’, And you should see the 
Places they expect us to live. No one with a nice 
home would dream of keeping a teacher. So we have 
to take shabby little unheated rooms, in homes that 
often aren’t modern, and then we aren’t welcome, but 
someone has to keep’ us. If we wear nice clothes, 
we're trying to show off; if we try to wear out some of 
our old clothes, we insult the town. If we try to 
visit people, we are nosey; if we stay in our drab 
little rooms, we are snobs, No matter what a teacher 
does, it's wrong. 
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“No one but teachers and preachers consider teaching 
an honorable profession. It’s generally regarded as a 
haven for those who aren't smart enough to catch a 
man or do something interesting. And I'm tired of it. 
I’m tired of being patronized and criticized. I have 
almost decided that this will be my last year in the 
classroom. I don’t know what I'll do, but I'll find 
something where I can be an individual.” 


These reports do not come from any one 
section of the country or from any one age 
group. They come also from teachers who enjoy 
their pupils and who love to teach, but who 
are bewildered and disillusioned by the atti- 
tudes of the public they want to serve. “If my 
college,” says one teacher,“had taken the time 
to tell me that teachers do not have an honored 
position in the community, but are regarded 
as disappointed females who can’t get a man, 
I would have worked in a dime store for a 
living. Had I realized that a teacher lives under 
a magnifying glass, that her telephone calls are 
listened to and repeated, that her comings and 
goings interest the whole town, and that she 
has absolutely no private life, I would never 
have started.” 

Nor can thoughtful trained teachers under- 
stand the hypocrisy of the towns in which they 
live. Teachers may not live by the accepted 
mores of the people themselves. Teachers may 
not conduct their lives as other employed women 
of the community feel free to do. Teachers 
must either accept the pattern of life forced 
upon them by public opinion, or live clan- 
destinely. As one put it, ‘Pulling down the 
shades, having to buy cigarettes in a town 
several miles distant, having to drive thirty 
or forty miles for an evening of dancing and 
relaxation.” 

It is no wonder that they ask—What can 
be done? “Can’t something be done to change 
the stereotype of the old maid school teacher 
in the general public’s mind?” “I wish it were 
possible for young teachers to have a chance to 
be young and to do as they please to a reason- 
able extent, without being under the watchful 
eye of the public and labeled a teacher... . I 
don’t know what can be done to change the 
present situation.” 

It poses a very serious problem. We make 
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a fetish of education in America. We want 
our children to have the best that can be had, 
yet community after community creates a social 
situation which makes it impossible to hold their 
teachers or to attract new ones. Or, what is 
worse, they hold them because of economic 
necessity, but make their lives so unnatural and 
unhappy that they cannot produce, within the 
classroom, the enthusiasm and_ intellectual 
excitement which would capture the minds and 
imaginations of their students. 

The psychologist may have a ‘name’ for it 
and, certainly, an explanation. Is this the way 
the public-in-general expresses its own hostility 
toward authority, or strikes back at school 
teachers because of the memory of their own 
dislike of formal schooling? Or is it due to 
the deep-seated inferiority complex of the small 
town mind which reveals itself in envy and 
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jealousy of teachers who have had larger train. 
ing and wider advantages? Or is it just the 
ignorant provincialism of a rural community 
which refuses to see beyond its own limited 
horizons ? 

Obviously, there is need to deal drastically 
with Mrs. Grundy—and to effect a genuine te. 
formation in spirit and attitude. There must be 
a radical change in our community sense of 
values. What ever the explanation of the 
teacher’s handicap in small communities, the 
spirit which has been described is not demo 
cratic, kind, or even sensible. Each community 
must look into itself and eradicate, wherever 
they exist, the subtle cold-shoulder, the nuances 
which disturb and hurt, the small indignities 
against human beings, and learn to treat the 
teacher as sensitively human, with the right to 
enjoy life, exercise judgment and live privately. 
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“Hail To The Founders” 


Additional copies of Hail To The Founders, of which a complimentary copy was sent to each 
chapter in October, are on sale at 10 cents per copy from 
Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
Helen Sekey, President 
1012 Morningside Avenue 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


or from 


National Office of Pi Lambda Theta 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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Seaching as 


MARY C. 


Spe time ago a group of Pi Lambda Thetans 
discussed the topic, “Teaching as a Profes- 
sion.” When this subject was first assigned to 
the members of the panel, it didn’t seem particu- 
larly stimulating, but as investigation and dis- 
cussion took place that topic began to be more 
challenging. The ideas herein stated grew out 
of the study and thinking occasioned by the 
panel discussion. 

In order to discover whether there is any 
point in talking about teaching as a profession 
one has to know what constitutes a profession. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the 
dictionary and other sources may be stated as 
follows: 

1. A profession is an occupation that in- 
volves a liberal education or a body of knowl- 
edge which must be gained by long and careful 
preparation under specialists in the field. 

2. A profession exalts the motive of service. 

3. One who enters a profession does so with 
a view to making it his life work. 

4, The members of a profession usually set 
up their own standards of conduct and service. 
A member of the profession of law may be 
disbarred for failure to conduct himself pro- 
fessionally. A doctor may have his certificate 
to practice taken from him. The Medical 
Society conducts hearings for its members and 
may drop them from membership, while the 
state board of examiners may revoke their 
licenses. In Oregon, at least, the State Bar 
Association may suspend members for non- 
payment of dues, and a lawyer may not practice 
without membership in his state organization. 

5. Professional people support strong organi- 
zations which provide research and stimulation 
for growth in service and also insurance against 
unscrupulous attacks upon their members. 

6. Members of the professions of law and 
medicine set and regulate their own fees and 
maintain incomes commensurate with the 
service which they render. 

7. A profession creates a general respect 


a Profession 


HARDING 


for its members from the public and its col- 
leagues. 

Is teaching a profession? Many prominent 
people have called it such, including the former 
first lady of the land,* various outstanding 
educators, and numerous writers in our educa- 
tional journals. Let us see whether the occupa- 
tion of teaching meets the general characteristics 
of a profession. 

Are teachers required to have a liberal 
education? In June, 1944, fourteen states and 
the District of Columbia required four years 
of college work as a minimum for certification 
of elementary teachers. The United States Office 
of Education’s Pamphlet 95 states that, “About 
two-thirds of all cities now require four years 
of college work for elementary school teachers, 
most of the remainder, two or three years. The 
bachelor’s degree is the minimum requirement 
for the employment of most high school 
teachers.” 

Do teachers continue in the field of education 
because of a desire to be of service to the pub- 
lic? A number of studies have been made in an 
effort to determine the motives of beginning 
students in education. Deductions are that these 
were mainly economic and personal, such as an 
assured income (even though small) and short 
teaching weeks with a long vacation in the 
summer. Yet what student begins preparation 
for any profession without considering the 
economic and personal gains? But let us con- 
sider the teachers we know among our col- 
leagues or that we have known in our own 
student days. A very few of them can be 
singled out as the kind who have their hats 
on ready to march out at the close of the school 
day with the children or, if required to remain 
a definite time, sitting with their hats on wait- 
ing for the signal to go. On the contrary, we can 
think of the majority of them remaining long 


* Journal of the National Education Association, 
March, 1944, “The Role of the Educator,” by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 
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after school closes, preparing work for the 
following day and then carrying home stacks of 
papers to be marked after dinner. We can look 
in almost any school building and find teachers 
at work long before the required time in the 
morning. Neither is it difficult to call to mind 
teachers who take their children on Saturday 
excursions or conduct groups to concerts and 
other cultural events. Why is all this extra time 
and effort spent if the service motive is not 
prominent in the lives of the great majority 
of teachers ? 

Do the great bulk of people who enter the 
field make teaching their life work? There is 
an old saying that “Teaching is a procession, 
not a profession.” The National Education 
Association Research Division stated in the 
February, 1945, Journal: “Since Pearl Harbor 
about 280,000 teachers have left the profes- 
sion—more than one fourth—because of mili- 
tary and related wartime services, another fourth 
to war industries and other emergency employ- 
ment, the remainder because of other reasons 
such as marriage, old-age retirement, and death.”’ 
In a normal year the turnover was about ten 
per cent. 

Do teachers set up their own standards of con- 
duct and service? In 1929, the National Educa- 
tion Association adopted a code of ethics for 
teachers. This is being publicized more and 
more in recent months. While we have not 
known of any instances in which teachers’ 
organizations have called their own members 
to task for unethical conduct, we find provision 
for such procedure within the code. It states 
that unethical practices should be reported to 
local, state, or national commissions on ethics. 

Do teachers support strong professional 
organizations? Let statistics answer this ques- 
tion, While seventy-four per cent of the medi- 
cal doctors belonged to the American Medical 
Association in 1941, we find that in 1944 
about thirty per cent of the teachers of this 
nation belonged to the National Education 
Association. 

Do teachers set and regulate their own 
salaries? Of course, since teachers are employed 
by local government units, they can control 
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their own incomes only as they unite to secure 
legislation guaranteeing minimum salaries, It 
is not necessary to repeat that, in general, teach. 
ers’ incomes are still much too low to provide 
living comparable to that of doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional workers. 

Does the occupation of teaching create a 
general respect for its members from the public 
and its colleagues? If it does, would we now 
have our present low enrollment in teachers 
colleges ? 

In some respects, teaching meets the require. 
ments of a profession, but in others it falls 
short. 

* * * 

How may we as teachers make teaching 
truly a profession ? 

It has been suggested that student teachers 
would become less limited in background and 
more broadly cultured if elementary as well as 
secondary schools of education were incorpo 
rated in the state universities. However, the 
purpose of even this arrangement would be de. 
feated if schools of education continue to re 
quire so many hours of education that the 
prospective teacher has very little time for 
courses in history, science, literature, and other 
cultural subjects. The writer was graduated 
from a normal school where she studied primary 
history, primary arithmetic, advanced arithmetic, 
general methods, rural problems, professional 
geography, professional grammar, reading 
methods, school management, writing (some 
psychology and economics it is true), etc., etc, 
but mostly methods and reviews of elementary 
school subjects. Then, when she transferred het 
credits to the state university, she was required 
to spend most of her hours in still more educ- 
tion courses. During a year of graduate study, 
she begged permission from her advisory com- 
mittee to register for one term of sociology. 
Even then, the instructor wasn’t quite sure that 
a school teacher belonged in a class for social 
workers. She still wishes she might learn some 
thing in the fields of science, history, and 
literature. Perhaps she could under her local 
in-service-training program, but she happens to 
be a special education teacher and must eafn 
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nine hours of credit in the special education 
field in order to keep her certificate up-to-date. 
Alas, her study of science, history, and literature 
will have to be postponed until after her re- 
tirement! Most student teachers are limited now 
in securing a /iberal education, but oh, how 
they do receive training from specialists in edu- 
cation! 

In order to stop the flux of teachers from the 
school-room to the ship-yard there has been 
full realization of the need for more adequate 
salaries; but some of us could work more 
diligently to help secure proposed legislation 
along this line. Certainly a larger percentage 
of teachers need to support their local, state, 
and national organizations financially as these 
organizations endeavor to have favorable 
legislation enacted. Probably more women 
would remain in the profession if in a great 
number of communities marriage did not dis- 
qualify them. We must do more to educate 
school boards upon this subject. 

We can continue the good work that has 
been started in familiarizing teachers with our 
National Education Association code of ethics. 
We can also bring more pressure to bear upon 
our own members in maintaining conduct which 
is in harmony with that code. For instance, we 
might not accept so complacently the actions of 
our fellow teachers in participating in the 
benefits secured by our associations while re- 
fusing to pay their dues. The matter of conduct- 
ing hearings for our own members may seem 
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a little delicate, but at least it is something to 
which we might give more thought. 

We must give more attention to raising the 
general level of teachers’ incomes. We can write 
more letters to legislators, distribute more 
literature, and do much more talking about this 
matter, not just ourselves, but among our 
acquaintances in other fields. 

We can do much more to create public respect 
for ourselves. First of all, some of us can make 
ourselves more attractive. It is easy to fall into 
the school-teacherish habits of being “bossy” 
and of “jumping on” our pupils and others 
with whom we associate, but we do not have to 
let such habits grow upon us. Because many 
children are disrespectful and create unpleasant 
situations in the school room, young people 
who witness such scenes acquire the idea that 
teaching is disagreeable work (which it #s when 
such conditions exist), and they do not want to 
become teachers, But if we insist upon it, we can 
certainly secure and maintain greater courtesy 
and more agreeable conduct in our classrooms. 
Some principals need to realize the necessity 
for assisting young teachers in their discipline 
and class management problems. Too often, 
new teachers become discouraged and give up 
teaching as a job that just “ takes too much out 
of them.” 

Furthermore, we can seek more of our out-of- 
school associations among people who are not 
teachers. Perhaps they will appreciate us more if 
they come to know us better. 





Statement on Studies and Awards 


The National Board has authorized con- 
tinuance of the work of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards for the year 1945-1946. 
Two Awards of $400.00 each will again be 
offered for research problems on the topic “The 


Professional Problems of Women.” Inquiries 
should be directed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 





She Reconstruction of (Domestic 
Service in G reat ‘Britain 


DOUGLAS SMITH 


Mr. Douctas SMITH, lecturer in Economics, 
Birbeck College, University of London, went 
through the local authority elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as a scholarship boy and then as 
scholar to the London School of Economics 
(1936-9). He graduated with first-class honors in 
Economics. His Father and Mother were both 
domestic workers in rich country houses in their 
youth, Subsequently his Father became waiter at 
the well-known Hotel Metropole, Brighton, a 
south-coast resort. During World War II he has 
engaged in research, journalism, and trade union- 
ism, as well as lecturing in economics, economic 
history, and social sciences at Birbeck College, 
Morley College, and to the armed forces. 


B RITAIN has travelled farther along the road 
towards the “Social Service State’ than 
most other countries, excepting perhaps New 
Zealand and the Scandinavian States. Since the 
beginning of this century the quest for justice 
and security has led to intervention in the for- 
merly automatic functioning of the economic 
and social system, in favour of a “‘social mini- 
mum.” The latest field to be suggested as suit- 
able for the introduction of the social minimum 
principle is that of domestic service. Why is 
Britain choosing this method of solving her 
housework problems rather than “the American 
way,” of hiring labour-saving machines to do 
the job? What plans are being suggested, and 
which are likely to be accepted? What signifi- 
cance has the problem of domestic help for 
British women, whether full-time housewives, 
full-time paid workers, or half-and-half? These 
are some of the questions which this study at- 
tempts to answer. 


The Aims of Reconstruction 


The official statements of the aims of a re- 
constructed domestic service boil down to three 
reasons why such a service is desirable. First, it 
is desirable because a reconstructed service 
would promote the “health, efficiency, decency, 
and comfort of home life,” in the phrase of a 
1919 Women’s Advisory Committee. Such an 


aim unites ethically a number of groups—those 
who on religious or allied principles wish to 
preserve home life, those who are anxious to 
maintain the level of population, and those who 
are seeking to extend the benefits of emancipa- 
tion to the lower income groups of women, 
Second, it is desirable on ground of equality that 
a reconstructed service should provide help, both 
for those who need it, and less blatantly than 
hitherto to those who are able to hire a con- 
siderable amount of it. And third, it is necessary 
to reconstruct the existing industry so as to make 
it efficient. In patches the existing industry is a 
sweated trade, with semi-feudal regulations. But, 
which is more important, it fails to give satis- 
faction to either employers or workers. The 
third aim is, therefore, the rationalisation of 
domestic service. This aim unites employers and 
workers in the industry. 

Analysis of the available statistics shows that 
in 1938-39, £700 p.a. was the lower income 
level of the group which could afford to keep 
a servant doing a full week’s work. Families 
with £500-700 p.a. budgeted on the average 
6s. 6d. weekly for domestic help, enough to 
“have a woman in two or three times a week to 
do the cleaning.” Families keeping a full-time 
servant totalled between 300,000-500,000, a 
small privileged group when set against the fig- 
ure of nine millions as the total of families in 
Britain. The majority of this privileged group 
drew over half their incomes by virtue of their 
ownership of land and capital. 

As in the last war, the servant shortage has 
become acute since 1939. Money wages have 
practically doubled in most districts. Paid and 
unpaid help have both become very difficult to 
obtain. Coal-miners have complained because 
their daughters have been directed to war work. 
Middle-class mothers of young children com- 
plain that they cannot get help though theif 
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work has increased and though they were 
brought up to expect to have paid help. A few 
households continue to employ three or more 
servants. Shortage of servants for hospitals and 
schools made one or two threaten to close and 
made all improvise cleaning arrangements. The 
Ministry of Labour now, on the advice of the 
Hetherington Committee on wages and hours 
of institutional domestic workers (1943), treats 
domestic work in hospitals and as “home-helps” 
as essential work. 

The shortage threatens to remain acute after 
the war, assuming domestic service to remain 
unregulated. The rise in the national income 
means that more people have money to spend 
on hiring domestic help, but whereas demand is 
thus likely to increase, the supply of workers is 
likely to remain low. 

Employers can to some extent offset this 
shortage by increased purchase of labour-saving 
appliances and by occupation of labour-saving 
houses. But for the first ten years of peace these 
goods too may still be scarce. They certainly 
will not be available for mass-consumption until 
after that period. Moreover, their consumption, 
as also the hiring of help, will be proportionate 
to income. At the lower end of the social scale 
help will for meny years still be ‘‘very badly 
needed and yet wholly inadequate because of 
lack of money to pay for it.” 

The valuable “‘home-help” service, supplied 
in maternity cases, under the Maternity and 
Child Welfare (permissive) Act 1918, by 150 
out of the 422 local authorities in England and 
Wales, represents the one attempt to introduce 
the social minimum principle into the organi- 
sation of domestic work. But the extent to which 
it is provided by local authorities is small, and 
probably the whole service does not employ 
more than two thousand women. Moreover the 
help is normally granted only after a means 
test, and payment is made according to means 
by the consumer of the service. 


The Forms of Reconstruction 


The policies canvassed for reconstruction of 
domestic service may be divided into three. The 
first, as advocated in the Markham-Hancock re- 
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port on the “Post-war organisation of private 
domestic employment,” and generally approved 
by the Ministry of Labour looks forward to a 
service which, while reorganised internally, yet 
retains for 90 per cent of the service the prin- 
ciple of “help for those who can pay.” This 
scheme, while generally recommending the ex- 
tension of the existing homehelp provisions, is 
clearly far more interested in rationalizing the 
industry, and hopes that better conditions will 
attract more women into service. It suggests 
establishing a ‘National Institute of Home- 
makers,” to provide training facilities for 
domestic workers and the encouragement of 
their use, e.g., by granting certificates in recogni- 
tion of skill, and to fix wages, etc., for such 
certificated workers. 

The second group of policies stresses the 
importance of the housewife’s workshop and 
tools, and looks forward to the improvement of 
these as a means of reducing the nation’s house- 
work and of solving the servant problem by 
making servants largely unnecessary. 

The third policy, as represented by this study, 
argues for a domestic service dominated by the 
aims of the social minimum and of equality, and 
is not so much concerned to rationalize the 
existing industry as to establish a new type of 
service with a rational structure. It is the con- 
tention of this study that domestic service as it 
is organised today is by nature doomed to 
atrophy, that there nevertheless remains a wide 
field of household operations where help will 
be needed for many years to come, and that these 
needs can be adequately met only by a vast ex- 
pansion of publicly organized “home-help,” by 
a “help-for-housewives” community service. 


A Community Service 


It is an essential feature of such a service that 
the workers should not be employed and paid 
direct by the persons receiving their services, 
but through some public agency. 

In detail, the community service would oper- 
ate in the following manner. The unmarried 
worker living away from home and in a hostel 
would be assured of domestic help provided 
communally, in the hostel restaurant, by the 
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hostel cleaning staff, etc. These services would 
be provided direct by the hostel management 
and paid for by the hostel resident inclusively 
in his rent-charge (as is done in the war-time 
hostels of the National Service Hostels Corpora- 
tion). On marriage, when most workers seek 
a one-family house with a garden, the family 
would take out a new policy in the State social 
security scheme, the husband paying a shilling a 
week, and the wife while remaining at work 
two shillings, if in full-time work, or one 
shilling if in part-time work. Those who con- 
tinued to work would immediately receive help 
as benefit, according to their need, e.g. the newly 
married woman in full-time work would receive 
eight hours’ help per week. Should the wife 
withdraw from industry altogether, she would, 
if childless and in good health, receive no help, 
though her husband would still have to con- 
tribute to the fund. But at her first childbirth 
she would receive full-time help for a short 
period, and after the second childbirth she 
would receive a minimum of four hours’ help 
until the children left school. Finally, when the 
married couple reached retiring age, they could, 
if they so wished, return to hostel life where 
help would be supplied communally. 

The relationship between the workers and 
their employers on such matters as pay, hours, 
and training would thus be a very different one 
from that of domestic service as it is organised 
today. Reference on these matters would be to 
the administrative offices as employing agent, 
and to the official or subsidized training centers, 
not to the person consuming the worker's serv- 
ices. In this new structure it would be possible to 
build up a relationship between employer and 
worker essentially modern in its nature, with 
an industrial council and organisation for col- 
lective agreement. 

The objections to the scheme remain to be 
discussed. First, it may be objected that the 
need for help has been exaggerated, and that 
for what help is needed it would be enough to 
establish a voluntary service in peace as the 
W.V.S. has been in war. To the first part of 
this objection, it may be answered that no one 
should both claim that the need for help is 
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exaggerated, and that working housewives 
should take a more active part in civic affairs, 

Second, the objection may be made that the 
community service, in providing help in the 
house, wastes labour; and that it is more eo. 
nomical to extend the existing blocks of flats, 
the commercial services, e.g. privately owned or 
hired labour-saving houses and gadgets, fac. 
tory-prepared food, commercial restaurants, and 
commercial laundries, and the communal serv. 
ices, e.g. child nurseries and nursery schools, 
school-meals, works canteens and British Restau- 
rants, and communal laundries. It is true that, 
in general, the community service does not allow 
of the economies of scale made in flats and the 
commercial and communal services. But the 
public, generally, does not want flats or the 
extension of communal services, apart perhaps 
from British Restaurants. And the extension of 
commercial services is itself open to two objec- 
tions, one particular and the other general, In 
particular, it is not economical to extend the 
private ownership or hire of labour-saving 
gadgets, for many would become obsolete before 
they were worn out, whereas if they were com- 
munally owned (as in the help-for-housewives 
service) and used in several homes per week, 
this would be less liable to happen. In general, 
the extension of commercial services in itself 
does nothing towards establishing a social mini- 
mum, or towards producing a greater equality 
between woman and woman in the amount of 
housework she has to do. 

Third and last, there is the objection ‘‘can we 
afford it?’ If, following Sir William Beveridge’s 
report, we assume the maintenance of the level 
of employment, then this objection as a general 
objection to any extension of the social services 
falls to the ground. The help-for-housewives 
service should have priority because it is e& 
sentially an investment. This investment will 
release energy such that the community will 
find its cost quickly covered by the increase in 
physical production and in efficient working. We 
cannot measure the value of Mrs. Beatrice 
Webb. But we realise that it would be worth 
while providing many thousands of housewives 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Psychological Problems of the 
Returning Service Woman 


GEORGENE SEWARD 


After receiving her Doctor's Degree from Co- 
lumbia University, the writer was for seven years 
instructor in Psychology at Barnard College. Un- 
til last year she served as Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Co-director of the Psychology 
Laboratory at Connecticut College. Dr. Seward 
is author of a number of scientific articles on 
women’s social réle and her book, entitled “Sex 
and the Social Order’ will appear in the Me- 
Graw-Hill Psychology Series before the New 
Year, At present she is engaged in research at 
Dr. Kurt Lewin’s Center for Group Dynamics 
at M.LT. on women as a low-status ‘minority’ 
as well as being a member of the Simmons Col- 
lege Faculty. 


M. UCH as the woman in the Service may long 
to go home, she will find the road back 
beset by many a psychological snag. This is so 
because going home is not the same as going 
back. We move forward in life, building on our 
past experience. We cannot move backwards as 
though this experience had not occurred. As 
Thomas Wolfe puts it, “You can’t go home 
again.” The returning Service woman is not 
returning to her old life but she must continue 
her life from where her experience in the Service 
left off. This much is true of the returning sol- 
dier and sailor but women will have special prob- 
lems to face. A sample unit of the WAC helped 
us to gain insight into the chief sources of con- 
flict they are likely to encounter in their transi- 
tion to civilian life. This group very kindly 
offered to answer certain questions concerning 
their present attitudes and future prospects. 
Since participation was purely voluntary the re- 
sults may not be altogether typical of the total 
group and in any case, they represent only one 
branch of the Service. In spite of these limita- 
tioris they do point to certain danger signals 
for postwar readjustment which the returning 
Service woman may well heed. In studying the 
records, it is necessary to take into account not 
only what the individual wrote down, but one 
must also read carefully between the lines. The 
subject herself may be quite unaware of the 


most significant evidence. She reveals it indi- 
rectly, however, by a word here and there in 
other connections, and by fitting the pieces to- 
gether, the psychologist can get the whole pic- 
ture. : 

During the long separation from home subtle 
changes in attitude and twists of memory occur 
which distort the real situation. The frequent 
changes in station and the comparatively public 
nature of group living induce an exaggerated 
longing for the private and the intimate. The 
desire for “‘frills” and “pinks and blues” may be 
regarded as symptomatic of a need for more 
personal expression than military routine makes 
possible. This need especially colors the Service 
woman’s attitude toward home. From the dis- 
tance of the army camp, the folks at home be- 
come doubly dear. At closer range, however, 
when the long anticipated leave arrives, they 
all too often prove disappointing. People with 
whom one had so much to share but a short 
time before seem to have somehow shriveled 
up. Backdoor gossip seems inexcusably trivial 
when one has a war to win. “Home shock” of 
this sort will be enormously intensified in cases 
of women returning from overseas, 

In cases of war marriages, hastily contracted 
and followed by the inevitable separation during 
which new ways of life are acquired, the diffi- 
culties of normal adjustment will be generously 
supplemented by the discrepancies between the 
idealized image of the spouse and the real per- 
son. 

Young women who are unmarried tend to 
look forward to marriage more than before en- 
listing. The girl who said she had had “all the 
KP she wanted” was the exception. In her de- 
sire to make up for the painful lack of home 
life, the army woman loses sight of the fact that 
the frequent uprootings and the group design 
for living from which she is trying so hard to 
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escape have actually become an integral part of 
her new self from which there is no escape. 
Some anxiety is expressed concerning possible 
restlessness after demobilization, and the desire 
to continue travelling appears in some reports. 
These tendencies are not generally recognized, 
however, as a source of potential conflict with 
domestic routine which is bound to seem all the 
duller by contrast with the glamour surrounding 
it in the barracks. 

A vocation does not offer a complete solu- 
tion to the problems of the returning Service 
woman any more than marriage. For one thing 
she is afraid of being squeezed between the 
returning man in uniform and the civilian job 
holder. Such fears have been made groundless 
by the priorities recently set up by the Veterans’ 
Employment Service Division of the Bureau of 
Placement of the War Manpower Commission. 
Reemployment preferences are granted to mem- 
bers of any branch of the Service regardless of 
sex. Thus the economic future of the women is 
threatened neither by civilian women nor even 
by civilian men. After the last war the struggle 
for jobs was between civilian women who had 
displaced men in the armed forces, and these 
men upon their return. This time postwar 
displacements may well run across the sex line, 
resulting in the unaccustomed situation where 
a service woman may replace a civilian man. 

As to the kind of job an ex-service woman 
may seek, the majority of the group sampled 
were hoping to return to the job they had held 
before enlisting or to a similar one. Few ex- 
pected to make use of any new skills they might 
have acquired in the Army. For the same people 
to be seeking the same jobs certainly has the 
earmarks of good sense. The psychological risk 
lies in the fact already noted that they are no 
longer the same people. Character changes were 
repeatedly reported in the direction of greater 
maturity, breadth of view, self-reliance and an 
increased feeling of equality with men. More- 
over, as a reaction against the pricks of regimen- 
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tation, independence is at a premium. Except for 
the emotionally immature for whom the Service 
represents an escape from adult responsibility, 
the returning Service woman is looking for op. 
portunities to express her pent-up individuality, 
Viewed in this light the reality of the old job 
is likely to seem restricting in the same way 
that the childhood haunts we visit as adults 
seem incredibly small and cramped in compari- 
son with our memory images of them. A similar 
problem confronts the man returning from the 
Service but it is more apt to be more acute in the 
case of women for whom the Service represents 
a much greater change from their status quo. 

In summary, our study reveals that the woman 
returning from her country’s Service has special 
needs which must be satisfied if she is to func. 
tion adequately in postwar society. First and 
foremost, she craves acceptance as a woman, 
She wants to get out of uniform and into femi- 
nine attire. More important than this, she 
wants to be a wife and mother, mistress of her 
own private home. At the same time, her life 
in the Service has offered a variety that will 
find no counterpart in the home. Moreover, it 
has broadened her viewpoint, given her conf- 
dence in herself and put her on a footing of 
mutual respect and tolerance with both women 
and men. Having once felt herself a part of a 
great group adventure, she will not fit comfort- 
ably into the relative isolation of the conven- 
tional domestic role. She will still need to feel 
herself playing a part in the life of the group. 
Just as she has had a hand in shaping the 
course of the war, so she will want a hand in 
shaping the postwar world. This double need to 
fulfill her functions as woman and worker de- 
mands readjustments in the social roles of both 
men and women. A greater degree of sharing 
both in the domestic and in the industrial areas 
is indicated as a goal worth striving for. Its 
ultimate achievement will depend on appropri- 
ate shifts in educational emphases as well as 
on extensive economic reorganization. 
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Survey of Vocational and Professional 


Plans and Ynterests of High School 
Gir ls and College Women 


M. GLADYS SCOTT 


M. GLaApys ScoTT is at present Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at the State Univer- 
sity of lowa. She is a graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity and holds both M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of lowa. 

Her specialization has been in the fields of 
Kinesiology and Tests and Measurements in Physt- 
cal Education. Her teaching includes courses and 
directing of research projects of graduate students. 
She has a number of research reports in the Re- 
search Quarterly of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
is author of “Analysis of Human Motion,” F. S. 
Crofts and Company, New York, 1942; and Co- 
author of “Better Teaching Through Testing,” 
A. §. Barnes and Company, New York, 1945. 

Membership is held in Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi. Interest in women’s professional prob- 
lems is maintained not only through her work in 
training of professional students in physical edu- 
cation, but as an active member of the Federated 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. She 
recently finished a two year term as president of 
the local chapter of the latter organization. 


6 enw are always certain vocations which at- 
tract too many for the personal good of 
those individuals. At the same time there are 
other vocations which have too few engaged 
therein for the good of either those persons or 
the society which they serve. Schools have been 
doing increasingly better work at counseling 
students and other agencies have been making 
facts available about occupational opportunities 
and needs. 

The last three or four war-time years have 
climaxed a trend toward greater employment of 
women, toward more variety in occupational 
prospects for. women, and toward the oppor- 
tunity for professional careers for trained 
women. The question arises as to whether the 
return of peacetime economy will close the 
doors to many of these women, or will alter 
their interests in vocational pursuits. There is 
even the possibility that this change will alter 
educational opportunity. 


One factor in making vocational choices is the 
desire of the individual. Unfortunately the 
things which a young person wants to under- 
take, or which public and family tend to point 
out, are not always those which are most in 
need of young recruits, or which offer most in 
vocational opportunities. For example, at the 
present time there is a great need throughout 
the United States for teachers at every educa- 
tional level and in almost every school subject. 
This is the result of two factors. The first is the 
withdrawal from teaching by great numbers 
going into military service, war industry, and 
other better paying jobs. The second is the com- 
parative unpopularity of the teaching profession 
among those in training in colleges. Barzun* 
has expressed the situation very aptly when he 
says, ‘Teaching is not a lost art but the regard 
for it is a lost tradition.” 

If the young women in the immediate post- 
war years are to obtain greatest satisfaction and 
recompense for their services and if society is to 
have its vital needs, such as education of its 
children, most adequately met, then American 
“tradition” must be consciously altered. It must 
be recognized that this generation of women 
must of necessity keep a larger proportion of its 
members in gainful employment than ever be- 
fore. In a population which was just over 50% 
women before 1941, the war casualties, killed, 
missing, wounded, will have removed a con- 
siderable number of men permanently from the 
American occupational scene. There will be a 
larger proportion of unmarried women who 
must be self-supporting, and a larger proportion 


* Barzun, Jacques, Teachers in America, Little 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1945, p. 5. 
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of married women who must partially or en- 
tirely support a family. 

The starting point would seem to be in find- 
ing out what these women and girls contemplate 
doing and what reasons are apparently motivat- 
ing them. It is toward this function that this 
study is aimed. It is recognized that most studies 
on analysis of vocational choices at this age 
show rather low relationship between the find- 
ings and what the subjects do later. It is this 
actual changeability and the reasons for it which 
are of interest here. 

It is the purpose of this study to give the 
high school girl and college woman an oppor- 
tunity to indicate her thinking concerning her 
future education and work and to determine her 
reasons for choosing or rejecting various voca- 
tions and professions. 


PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire was selected for obtaining 
these data because it was the only practical 
means of securing a large enough sample of 
students from a wide geographic area. The ques- 
tionnaire was designed to give the student an 
opportunity to express her dreams and aspira- 
tions, not to force her to express a definite lim- 
ited choice. 

The questionnaires were answered in class 
time but were turned in unsigned. It is believed 
that the replies represent a careful and frank 
response from the subjects. The high schools 
were asked primarily for juniors and seniors, 
and the colleges for freshmen and sophomores. 
It was believed that these represent the years 
when students are debating and choosing various 
- opportunities. 

The returns included: 


high school—total 360 from nine schools, repre- 
senting the stetes of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia 
college—total 346 from ten schools, representing 
the states of Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Texas, (in- 
cluding students from a wider geographic area) 


It is believed that each group, the high school 
and the college, is reasonably representative of 
those respective populations, at last in the belt 
of states sampled. The diversity of interests and 
groups represented would indicate that sam- 
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plings from additional states probably would 
not show a markedly different picture. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


No significant and systematic difference 
existed between institutions. Therefore, they are 
combined in the tables. 

Ninety one percent of the entire group fell 
within a four year age range of 16 to 19 years, 
with two years difference between the average 
age of the high school and college girl. In the 
high school group 48% were 16 years old and 
in the college group 48% were 18 years old. 

Table I indicates that the great majority of 
the subjects, even the high school girls, have 
held a job at some time. A larger proportion 
of high school girls are working in addition to 
going to school than is found in the college 
group, 43% and 28% respectively. There is a 
variety of work represented in both groups. 

Table II reveals that the majority of high 
school girls want to go to college of some type, 
that more want to go than really expect to go. 
The actual proportion (42%) who expect to go 
is a little above the national pre-war proportion 
of high school graduates attending college. For 
example, the U. S. Office of Education* says 
that 24% of the 1937 high school graduates of 
the nation attended college and an additional 
5% attended other institutions for a continua- 
tion of study. Some other studies on smaller 
areas show slightly higher proportions than the 
national. 

Among the college girls only a small per- 
centage (about 5%) state they would have pre- 
ferred not to come to college, though a con- 
siderably larger number (22%) would have 
preferred to be in some other type of school. 
The majority expect to graduate. This is 80%, 
at least double the number graduating in most 
colleges. Most of those who do not plan to 
gtaduate expect to stay in school 2 years. Only 
49% feel sure enough of post-college plans 
to state that they have made a decision. This 
would seem to be in agreement with the observa- 
tion and experience of college teachers and ad- 
visers, 


*U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of Public 
High Schools, 1937-38, Bull. 1940, #2, Chap. V, 
p. 73. 
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would TABLE I, EXPERIENCE IN WORKING 
High School College 
Have you ever held a job? 225. Soci eccccces yes 80% 88% 
OT NUE TOW MIN oo 5 och ccs esinss adsense yes 43% 28% 
no 56% 72% 
prence | Present type of work *$ 2.2.02... desc e ce vceees waitress} 13 25 
ey are sales 65 10 
office 31 15 
house work 8 9 
p fell defense plant 11 3 
years, fountain, pop corn machine 8 0 
erage cashier 4 3 
in the telephone operator 3 5 
4 and library 0 8 
“kid sitting” 6 1 
. old. How many hours per week do you work now? ..... 1-5 11 12 
ity of 6-10 40 26 
have 11-15 34 23 
yrtion 16-20 34 18 
21-29 21 14 
on to 30+ 10 3 
allege | How many months have you held this job? ........ 1-3 46 23 
2 isa 4-6 27 35 
ps. 7-9 17 21 
high 10-12 5 4 
13-23 37 6 
type, 244 23 6 
O go. Do you like your present job? ... ... ... «1. +... -yes 128 79 
to go no 24 16 
rtion 


* The remainder of the table is in frequencies rather than percentage. 
. For + Waitress for high school girl means chiefly in restaurants, waitress for college girl is chiefly in college 


says dining hall or cafeteria. 
es of t Many types of work showing low frequencies are omitted from this table. 
ional 
sini In the study of Table III it must be kept in are very similar in the two groups. The college 
taller | Mind that students might check only a few or students are almost unanimous in wanting to 
1 the | “any reasons and that percentages are in terms increase knowledge, while the high school stu- 
of those who do or do not wish to attend college. dents rank that as the second most important 
per- As might be expected the college students show _ reason. The high school group is almost unani- 
pre | more agreement on reasons, and apparently are mous in wanting training for a profession 
con. | more definite in their reasons for attending. while that affects the choice of only three-fourths 
have | However, the most frequently stated reasons of the college students. Apparently the family 
hool. 
0%, TABLE II, DESIRES AND PLANS FOR FUTURE EDUCATION 
most Don't 
n to Yes No Know Omit 
Only High School N-360 
lead EA FOR WANE BOO COMRSEP 6). 6 ei ein ose NES bo 0 Spee oe Sis Blewle die 241 102 17 
: RLS UIE Be RED 5 o's «900950 9/0 ap vy HE <0 +49 SoraRowsews 151 166 36 7 
This Would you like to go to a special school? ........-.-seeeeeeeeeees 190 137 19 
orva- Are you going to such a school? ............. Nc a gtige eas Sema eee s 104 191 36 15 
| ad- College N-346 
Did you really want to come to college? ...........0eeeeseeeeeeees 324 16 6 
ublic Would you have preferred to go elsewhere? ........0....eeeeeeeeeee 78 237 31 
.¥, NY ON ND acc cncktcledauededecesescnnssesense 275 55 16 
Have you decided what to do after graduation? ...........0+eee00% 169 140 36 
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TABLE III. RBASONS EXPRESSED FOR DESIRES CONCERNING COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

High High 
Reasons for wishing to go School College Reasons for not wishing to go School College 

N-241 N-324 N-102 N-16 

% %o Jo % 

All my friends are going ............ 7 13 Definite plans to marry soon ........ 12 44 
My family want me to go ............ 36 61 ee, RTE Tee EE 12 37 
Prepare to earn more money ......... 50 43 Need to earn too much money in college 18 19 
Training for a profession ........... 96 74 Lack money for the ‘extras’ in college 12 25 
Increase my knowledge ............. 83 98 Other responsibilities .............. 14 44 
Make new friends ................. 68 48 Cg gk. 0 0 
ee ee 45 10 Rather do work that does not require 
0 ee ee 8 4 BEE icdiis ath pad ees eeeten S i 6 
Have & Q00d TUG 6c. oc.c ccc cccses 24 16 Want to be independent now ........ 20 37 
Find out what college life is like .... 24 30 Don't like to study ......ccccescees 20 56 
Leave my home or home town ....... 13 7 Grades are too poor to get thru ...... 21 25 
en Serre ere 4 6 PETES CO SNF TIE isc ccc ieee ties 7 19 
Rather go to school than work ...... 10 23 Prefer to join a service group ....... 19 
No prospects fora job ............06 10 2 Grades are too poor to get in ....... 19 
Oe Ok 31 44 I already have a job I like .......... 9 13 
All my family have gone to college ... 5 11 
Want a college degree ............. 33 48 


Don’t know (I am just here) ....... 1 


influence has been felt more by the college stu- 
dent, recognized by 61% in contrast to 36% of 
the high school students. Almost half of the 
college students are motivated by reasons such 
as earning more money, making new friends, 
liking school, wanting a college degree. Con- 
siderably more high school than college girls 
are concerned with making new friends and 
seeing new places. Half the high school group 
considers a college as an opportunity to earn 
more money but fewer of them are motivated by 
a desire for a college degree. Almost one-fourth 
of the college girls are willing to state that the 
fact that they would rather go to school than 
work is a factor in their being in college. Only 
10% of the high school girls make such a 
statement; the difference doubtless being in 
their not having faced the necessity of such a 
decision. The influence of friends and the family 
tradition (all the family have gone to college) 
apparently affects the college student somewhat 
more. However, the latter is probably explained 
by the fact that the college group is one which 
is already selected with such a background. 
Neither group seems to be influenced to any 
extent by the desire to join a sorority, find a 
husband, or to use college enrollment as a sub- 
stitute for the lack of a job. The latter is prob- 


ably due to the fact that they know they can 
get work of some type as shown by the fact that 
most of them now have work. 

The diversity of reasons is shown by the addi- 
tions made to the list. These express both per 
sonal and altruistic motives and include such 
things as: fiancé wishes me to go to college, 
won't get anywhere working, everyone should 
have a college education, in case I should need 
to earn a living in an emergency after marriage, 
develops poise and personality, to help others, 
gives a wider outlook on life, always been ex- 
pected of me, to be a credit to self and husband, 
to be an asset to my home town, to make my 
family proud of me, to develop character, to 
prove I could do it. 

The section on reasons for not wanting to 
go to college seemed to be less well answered. 

If offered a scholarship for college, almost 
all high school students would accept and would 
choose a special school or university. Within the 
college groups, the majority would choose the 
type of school they are now attending except 
those in junior college. When given complete 
freedom of choice, nearly two-thirds of the uni- 
versity students would choose such a school, ap- 
proximately half of the liberal arts college stu- 
dents would choose the liberal arts school, and 
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28% of the teachers college students would 
choose a special school of which the teachers 
college is one form, The preference of junior 
college students is the small liberal arts school. 
For the group as a whole the preferences are in 
rank order: university, liberal arts, special, girls 
schools, and junior college. 
TABLE IV. REACTION TO SCHOLARSHIP FOR 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
High School College 


Nursing Jo % 


accent promptly .6.c do osc vives 18 7 
ae 28 40 
ee re ee 51 49 
IIE Wis is 0:4: aint Gs ca inteles 4 3 
Medicine 
gocept promptly 2.6.6.5. cee is 13 9 
Ce 42 56 
SIF ORE a 5-<5) Riso ic tiientes 39 31 
IID Benoa ccs wie chaly codtewo Sips 6 
Dietetics 
BOCES DOMMHTY «osc 6 cies cices 6 8 
Settee POMMNDUY onic sce siccke~s 50 44 
MORNE 6 5.4.5 Toiavere's oe ons 37 44 
i TS a Ore ee ee 7 4 
Teaching 
atcept promptly...) ce cece 10 20 
refuse promptly .............. 46 26 
ENE a5 a aso nyae ssdeers 37 50 
5 LD ae 7 4 
Physical education teaching 
eotent promptly . oo. .8 cee 21 14 
refuse promptly .............. 26 30 
Ly a eee 50 54 
MEE Wisin dist eves Seren ees 4 2 


Of the five professions for which it was 
suggested that scholarships might be offered, the 
high school group would not accept any in very 
great numbers. In order of frequency the five 
stand: physical education, nursing, medicine, 
teaching, and dietetics. This preference is 
further borne out by the exactly reversed order 
as established by assurance with which they 
would reject them. Approximately an additional 
one-half would consider nursing and physical 
education, while a little more than one-third 
would consider medicine, dietetics, and teaching. 

Among the college group the acceptance 
figures are somewhat lower and the order 
altered: teaching, physical education, medicine, 
dietetics, and nursing. The last three are low and 
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practically equal. The refusals also show a very 
different order than the high school group: 
medicine, dietetics, nursing, physical education, 
and teaching. It is, however, in harmony with 
the acceptance rate. Again approximately one- 
half would consider physical education teaching, 
and nursing. The difference between high school 
and college students who would accept or con- 
sider teaching is due almost entirely to the 
responses from the two teachers colleges. 

Thirty-seven different vocations were pre- 
sented in part five of the questionnaire in order 
to get a comparison of different types of work. 
Again it must be kept in mind that they were 
responding to each vocation and not attempting 
to decide that they would rather do one thing 
more than another. 

Among the high school girls the most decisive 
votes on “serious consideration” are on: house- 
wife (53), air stewardess (36), secretary (34), 
dress designer (30), stenographer (29), air- 
plane pilot (27), interior decorator (27), nurse 
(25). The percentage for housewife is under- 
standable and might be expected to be even 
higher. The secretary, stenographer, and nurse 
represent traditional types of employment for 
women. The dress designer and interior decora- 
tor represent some of the newer occupations; 
they have a certain similarity between them and 
were very frequently selected or rejected to- 
gether. The plane pilot and stewardess repre- 
sent very recent interests and have a more glam- 
orous appeal. The percentages on these varied 
more from one geographic area to another than 
any other choice. 

The rankings of the “might consider’”’ reveal 
additional interests. This rank is: recreation 
director (37), air stewardess (36), photog- 
rapher (36), physical education teacher (36), 
telephone operator (34), buyer (34), nursery 
school supervisor (34), social worker (33), 
nurse (33), housewife (33). In contrast to 
only eight vocations seriously considered by a 
fourth of the high school girls, there are twenty- 
three that are considered to some extent by that 
proportion of the college women. It would seem 
to be in this area of indecision that vocational 
guidance might be beneficial to the girl and to 
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TABLE V. REACTIONS TO VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS WITH THE ASSUMPTION OF 
FULL OPPORTUNITY AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
High School College 
seriously not seriously not 
inter- might inter- inter- might inter- 
ested consider _ ested omit* ested consider ested omit* 
IE ie 530 Ss) 0s 6-49 le-05-o8 9 31 58 3** 10 32 58 1 
SEE Deore crcdaadese secs 13 31 56 1 12 25 63 1 
a ae ae ee 27 31 42 1 21 29 49 0 
ee ee 36 36 28 0 28 38 32 1 
So nals how cle aicocaieer 5:0 10 16 73 1 6 21 73 1 
Ne Pae Frcs ema pack oad 4 rs, 14 13 72 1 9 14 77 0 
beauty parlor operator ....... 15 27 58 0 3 16 80 0 
TRESS Mise? a ee 15 34 51 1 23 43 34 1 
RENEE? 2 c4 cin chtaieebiaee<-tic ois 6 19 74 1 10 18 72 0 
ON SE Se ee ee ee 1 6 93 0 2 9 89 0 
Ss a aa ecthaigeacn te 11 28 61 1 14 35 50 0 
ee a ere 30 32 38 0 18 35 46 1 
DE cricenceew se ees: 5% 3 6 90 1 3 9 88 1 
interior decorator ........... 27 32 40 1 27 38 34 1 
high school teacher .......... 14 24 62 1 55 37 8 0 
ee ee eee 53 33 13 1 62 32 4 1 
OS RE a ere 21 25 53 1 24 32 44 1 
laboratory technician ......... 11 18 70 1 14 18 68 0 
MEY Siac ache tie tcuhae sees 6 15 78 1 5 12 83 0 
ENE io S less seid Wee oe 22 19 58 1 22 23 55 0 
MN tao Fe whacalsies a ois’ 25 33 42 0 12 40 47 0 
nursery school supervisor ..... 18 34 47 1 22 40 38 0 
CIID (cs aordig he 96:96:40.0 659 3 6 85 6 2 10 84 4 
personnel worker ............ 14 31 51 3 29 43 27 1 
PIU, 65 ac ohscs s cleis oso 20 36 51 1 14 39 47 1 
physician or surgeon ......... 17 14 68 1 12 16 72 0 
physiotherapist .............. 6 12 75 8 10 16 68 6 
physical education teacher . 21 36 43 1 14 37 48 0 
recreation director ........... 21 37 42 1 18 47 34 1 
I I oo. 6-034 ars o'5 ee ake «.s 9 26 64 1 12 43 45 1 
OS RE eo ane oe 34 28 38 0 19 41 39 1 
|e eee ee 21 33 44 2 31 42 26 1 
SOMOBTIEE os sjo.cncccc cess 29 28 43 0 14 36 49 1 
supervisor in schools ......... 6 25 67 1 12 29 58 1 
teacher in elementary school .. 12 24 63 1 22 33 44 0 
telephone operator .......... 18 34 48 1 4 26 69 0 
WE. So SUew ot uke Oe ceew ss 19 16 64 1 20 25 54 1 


* Were told to omit if did not know what it is. This column therefore represents unfamiliarity and failure 


to respond. 


** Total percentages vary from 99 to 101 because of rounding of numbers. 


those vocations which need more than the usual 
number of recruits. 

The “not interested” column is also indicative 
of general attitudes. The rank here is dentist 
(93), engineer (90), osteopath (85), lawyer 
(78), physiotherapist (75), chemist (74), 
architect (73). With the exception of physio- 
therapy, these all represent the professions 
which have always been considered almost ex- 


clusively as a province for men. Physiotherapy is 
probably ranked this high because of unfamilt 
arity with the work, although only 8% omitted 
checking reactions to it. In all except housewife 
and air stewardess, 30% or more say they are not 
interested. Also all forms of teaching except 
nursery school and physical education are out 
of the realm of consideration by the majority of 
the high school girls. 
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of TABLE VI. REASONS FOR NOT CHOOSING THE VOCATIONS 
High School College 
é : 
e& 
| 4 . ; E 4 « : : 
omit® ok - See ee zy a 8 »& wo « &§ 3 
1 ee ae PS a a ee 
eo i oa et ae ae a a ee a 
0 2.8 22-4443 2 oes 
1 vu 1m SG am er as) ia. a oS Se 
: S8Swais 3 co Se a oe 
0 - G&G an & £ 6 a - & 2 € 2° ea 
0 ME oi soss eaees 42 a:- 3 0 2 0 3 40 0 1 0 2 
1 BC ie sin s25. 64 6 O45 23 o> 2 0 1 0 P 18 0 40 0 0 0 1 
0 sitplane pilot... 6.563% 14 0 10 0 14 0 2 17 0 19 1 13 0 1 
0 | air stewardess ......... 13 1 7 2 0 0 2 20 0 9 1 0 0 3 
0 0 ar 25 1 28 1 11 0 2 19 0 42 1 6 0 1 
1 SE Riis Canin -veiea aeae 20 2. > 0 1 0 2 14 0 3 0 0 0 0 
1 | beauty parlor operator .. 39 3 ? 1 0 0 2 55 8 14 0 0 0 1 
NORE - Sis < cissa-chei grat SAW are 34 0 13 3 6 0 2 24 0 4 0 1 0 1 
0 SEINE a. alien ae 36 ;. 1a 5 8 0 2 25 0 . 39 3 4 0 1 
ON OR re 44 Oo 15 ; eee 0 3 41 0 30 7: 0 2 
1 NE nota ous waco tees 49 0 4d 2 0 0 2 38 0 10 1 0 0 1 
0 | dress designer ......... 16 1: eB 0 0 0 0 16 0 30 0 0 0 1 
0 0 Pre er 25 . 2 i. 3 0 2 21 o - 57 oS BF 0 1 
0 | interior decorator ...... 21 0 14 0 1 0 1 12 0 19 1 0 0 1 
0 § high school teacher ..... 37 3 6 2 0 1 3 22 4 5 1 0 1 2 
Gem housewife .......sscee 6 0 1 0 0 0 3 2 oO 1 0 0 0 1 
Moe (OUMMAlISt .. wee cece 30 0 18 1 1 0 1 15 ae = 0 0 0 1 
1 | lab. technician ......... 37 0 20 4 5 0 1 32 1 29 1 1 0 2 
NE Sigacskinaiswea eOa a 31 Oo 18 4 19 0 3 26 0 34 8 19 0 2 
0 ee ne 23 1 25 1 1 0 3 11 1 39 1 0 0 1 
6 NE 5% hes aie wae one: 0,00 27 0 8 3 0 0 1 29 1 14 3 0 0 2 
0 | nursery school supervisor 27 1 4 1 1 7 2 22 1 8 0 0 5 2 
1 a ae 53 0 6 2 4 0 1 42 Y 2B 2 7 0 1 
1 personnel worker ...... 33 1 7 0 0 1 2 16 0 7 0 0 0 1 
Fen photographer .......... 27 1 7 0 3 0 1 23 i: @ 0 2 0 2 
1 | physician or surgeon .... 31 0 16 Ce. 0 2 23 0 38 5 5 0 0 
1 physiotherapist ........ 41 0 i 5 0 3 30 0 23 2 5 0 2 
1 physical education teacher 27 0 0 6 0 1 2 30 a: eS 0 0 1 2 
0 | tecreation director ...... 24 1 0 3 1 1 2 22 2 6 0 0 1 1 
Gem scout leader ........00. 42 3 0 3 4 2 3 28 3 7 0 1 2 1 
1 Aer 27 3 1 5 0 0 1 28 3 7 0 0 0 2 
failure Mictal WOPKES . ow occ 31 1 0 3 0 1 1 16 2 5 0 0 0 1 
stenographer .......... 30 3 2 5 0 0 1 34 4 9 0 0 0 2 
supervisor in schools .... 42 0 1 8 3 3 3 34 : 0 1 1 1 
teacher in elementary 
rapy sf SCHOO! «22.2000 oe oe O38 PS iver er ee 
Famili telephone operator ..... 38 4 1 0 0 2 48 10 5 0 0 0 
: AY eye ae 27 1 i 0 0 2 13 1 37 0 0 0 1 
mitted 
scull All figures in this table are percentages, 
ce al See questionnaire in the Appendix for reasons omitted from this table because of low selection. 
exceptf. A similar analysis is made of college replies. (29), air stewardess (28), interior decorator 
re out? The “serious consideration” of one-fourth or (27). This is a list of only six in comparison 
rity off more are: housewife (62), high school teacher with eight for the high schools. It shows even 
(55), social worker (31), personnel worker more assurance with respect to marrying and 
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introduces three new interests: the teacher, social 
worker, and personnel worker. 

In the “might consider” category the per- 
centages tend to run much higher and to show 
more variation than among the high schoo! girls. 
The top eight are: recreation director (47), 
personnel worker (43), scout leader (43), 
buyer (43), social worker (42), secretary (41), 
nurse (40), nursery school supervisor (40). 
All have a higher vote than any in the similar 
category for the high school group. There are 
twenty of the thirty-seven items that ‘might be 
considered” by 30% or more. This would seem 
to indicate the development of a breadth of in- 
terest in college. Perhaps information on pro- 
fessional opportunities should be made more 
readily available. 

The “not interested” tally gives a rank order 
of: dentist (89), engineer (88), osteopath 
(84), lawyer (83), beauty parlor operator (80), 
artist (77) architect (73), chemist (72), physi- 
cian (72), telephone operator (69), physio- 
therapist (68) laboratory technician (68). The 
list is surprisingly similar to that of the high 
school group, although the percentages are not 
quite so high. 

The greatest contrasts are in beauty parlor 
operator, which the college group rejects much 
more definitely and on high school teacher and 
personnel worker where they show much less 
opposition. : 

The reasons for the choices are presented in 
Table VI. Only those choices were retained in 
the table which were checked by at least 5% 
of the cases on at least one vocation. The non- 
functioning reasons so discarded include points 
frequently assumed to have an influence on voca- 
tional decisions. They include such things as: 
work is too hard; not well thought of in com- 
munity; give up personal independence; pref- 
erence for working with things rather than 
people, and for receiving rather than giving 
instructions. 

Study of Table VI reveals certain points. In 
general the principal reason given is “don't 
think I would like it.” The second most fre- 
quently stated reason is “lack of aptitude for it.” 
The instances in which this reason surpasses the 
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first are chiefly in such highly skilled occupa. 
tions as artist, architect, musician, chemist, etc, 
The recognition of the need for an aptitude in 
the work seems to run a little higher among the 
college group than with the high school group, 

The only other reason which had any signifi- 
cant number of responses was “‘not suitable for 
women.” The most frequent ones in rank order 
are: engineer, dentist, lawyer, plane pilot. These 


TABLE VII. BAsEs ON WHICH A DECISION WILL Bg 
MADE BETWEEN VOCATIONS IN WHICH A DEFINITE 
INTEREST Is EXPRESSED 

High School College 
%o % 
What I think I would like best dur- 
ee ers 30 35 
What I think I would like best when 


BONE 30 GRIURS 5 Sc'cs cews sens 53 60 
I will marry and won't have to select 

MEE 5 <Siuaeessa pases cine le 9 9 
What I see members of that profes- 

Ree er ert 13 15 
The easiest and shortest period of 

OS a re rr 3 1 
What happens when the war is over 

abe aE ass) nares Wek o> ak eo 42 40 
What my friends do ............ 1 1 
What my family wish me todo .... 11 12 
Whatever my teachers advise .... 5 3 
Money available for my education .. 28 27 
Money to be earned by each occupa- 

WES nscc tides nocmecech obeys 22 22 
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figures are considerably below the number 
stated previously as not interested in this type of 
work, but it doubtless reflects the principal 
reason for that attitude. 

A higher agreement between high school and 
college groups is found in the final table 
(Table VII) than any where else in the study. 
The bases on which they think they will make 
final decisions for future employment are ranked 
as: what I think I will like best, opportunities 
for employment, what happens-when the war is 
over. The money for training and the recom- 
pense for work affect both groups about equally, 
and to a significant extent family wishes and 
impression made by members of the profession 
have about equal weight. In practically no cases 
do they believe they will be influenced by 
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friends, teachers, or a short and easy route into 
a job. This is probably not in accord with 
actual happenings. However, if teachers and 
schools are to have any real influence, they prob- 
ably must plan a careful, sound program of 
acquainting the girls with the opportunities and 
responsibilities of various types of work. In 
only 9% of the cases are the girls not concerned 
about a career because of plans for marrying. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data obtained on this group would seem 
to justify the following statements. 

1. The majority of high school girls would 
like to continue their education after finishing 
high school, and a significant proportion of 
those who wish to go know that they will not 
be able to do so. 

2. If a scholarship were offered to qualified 
girls for college study, practically every girl 
would accept. It seems probable that she could 
be influenced by allotment of the scholarship 
for specific work, since she is not certain what 
she wishes to do, and would consider a wide 
variety of vocations unless she felt a particular 
lack of aptitude for it or real dislike for it. 

3. The average high school or college girl 


is much more sure of what vocation she will 


not follow than which one she will pursue. 

4. Almost all girls expect to marry but only 
a very small proportion think of home responsi- 
bilities as being so immediate that they cannot 
anticipate some other work. 

5. The girls now preparing to enter training 
are not considering the older professions long 
held exclusively by men (dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine) to any great extent. Even the 
teaching profession, which is more generally ac- 
cepted as the province of women, is not attract- 
ing many more of this group than the other 
professions. 

6. Of the various forms of teaching which 
were included, the high school teacher receives 
the most frequent mention. This difference is 
probably due to the weighting of the teachers 
college students and the variety of teaching 
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included under this heading. 

7. Some of the newer professions dealing 
with the training of youth, such as recreation, 
scouting, and physical education, might receive 
favorable consideration, but only a small num- 
ber feel sure of such work. Dislike for children 
would not seem to be a potent factor in keeping 
them out. Among those factors they do recog- 
nize, those which might seem most applicable 
would be “what I think I would like to do,” 
and remuneration for the work. 

8. About the same proportion of high school 
and college girls (nearly half) recognize the 
fact that postwar developments may affect their 
future education and life. 

In light of the facts revealed in this study, 
it would appear that certain steps should be 
followed if each girl is to be most happily em- 
ployed, and the various essential services to 
society adequately met. 

1. Provide all girls of high school age and 
older with information about opportunities and 
areas of greatest demand. 

2. Provide information and experience about 
work which is real enough that she knows 
whether she would like to engage in it perma- 
nently. 

3. Recognize the fact that almost all girls 
expect ultimately to marry and help each girl 
decide whether she wants a life-time career to 
continue after marriage, or employment which 
will terminate at marriage. 

4, Recognize the fact that there is a very 
rapid turn-over in personnel in that work in 
which young women are engaged. Therefore, 
new recruits must be brought in regularly. 

5. Professions which need more well-quali- 
fied women should make plans for acquainting 
young women with the profession and establish 
means of financial assistance where necessary. 

6. The professions which are primarily serv- 
ice to youth would be more adequately filled if 
training institutions would provide more oppor- 
tunity for learning about the work, and if the 
general public would take action to finance 
these programs and make them more attractive. 





Reading Difficul ty of Primary 
Church School Soxts 


PEARL H. ASHER 


Many of our members who have become house- 
wives and mothers have taken on the usual 
routine of community tasks that includes teaching 
Sunday School classes. They may find this study 
of value in selecting texts, study materials, as 
well as evaluation of materials and techniques 
used in teaching our young people, Mrs. Asher 
is a member of Chicago Alumna Chapter. 

te OUR present American civilization, reading 

is an activity which is important in person- 
ality development. The compulsory education 
laws requite children to attend school for at 
least six years, or more in some states. As a 
tool subject, reading is of vital significance in 
learning. A recent study, “Objective Determin- 
ation of Reading Difficulty and Grade Placement 
of Primary Church School Materials,”"* aimed 
to apply the objective measures of vocabulary 
analysis to seven primary texts used in the 
Protestant church schools. 

The primary grade level is important in pro- 
viding a foundation for acquiring reading skills. 
The schools have started their critical analyses 
and improvement of reading materials at this 
level. Later success in reading depends upon 
the effectiveness of the initial training at the 
first grade level. Years of investigation and 
experimentation have resulted in the formula- 
tion of definite techniques and specially graded 
texts which are studied by teachers using read- 
ing as a means of education. Few pupils learn 
to be skillful in the use of reading as a tool 
through a trial and error process, and educa- 
tional economy demands training in teaching 
methods and scientifically determined levels ia 
text selection. 

The research data furnished by the analysis 


* Pearl H. Asher, “Objective Determination of Read- 
ing Difficulty and Grade Placement of Primary Church 
School Materials,” an essay accepted by the Faculty of 
the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy for 
the degree of Master of Arts, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, August, 1944. 


of texts, and the validated tests measuring indi- 
vidual skills, have been useful in an improve- 
ment of the mechanical structure of the school 
readers, so that the grade school texts are now 
organized with a controlled vocabulary which 
progresses, in difficulty, grade by grade. A con- 
trolled vocabulary means that the use of certain 
words and their frequency of repetition are 
kept under mechanical control in the writing of 
the texts. It is expected that the beginner in 
reading finds no meaning in the abstract word- 
symbol as printed. But just as the child has 
previously gained conceptual meaning for the 
spoken word, so at the primary grade level he 
gains understanding of the relationships be- 
tween word-symbol and objects or actions, This 
growth in reading is achieved by the repeated 
use of only certain words so that at the end of 
the pre-primer level the pupil has gained reading 
skill in the use of about seventy words. Then at 
the next step he continues to have these same 
seventy words used with a controlled addition 
of new words. Schools now select a specific 
reading series starting with the pre-primer and 
continuing the controlled vocabulary and 
directed choice of context from the first grade 
through to the sixth grade. 

The impact of the research on reading prob- 
lems has not been limited to elementary school 
problems. Realizing the importance of more 
adequately meeting the needs of children in 
their leisure time reading, libraries, both school 
and public, are availing themselves of the data 
which research has made convenient for book 
selection. 

Investigation shows a negligible amount of 
research concerning religious texts and tech- 
niques for teaching. There has been a lack of 
transfer of educational benefits from educational 
research to the reading materials used in church 
schoo] teaching. Yet the theme, “Religion As 
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An Important Resource,” which underlies the 
entire February 1942 issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation stresses, to teachers and parents, the im- 
portance of religion in education. 

Much of the religious teaching in church 
schools is through the medium of reading. 
Therefore, the results of research relating to 
educational techniques and text selection can be 
applied to reading and understanding religious 
materials just as they have proved beneficial 
with respect to reading of secular subjects at 
home. The three important areas of societal 
experience are the home, school, and church. 
The closer the correlation between home, school 
and church in adapting techniques and texts 
to the child’s needs in reading, the more har- 
monious the integration of the personality. Re- 
search-determined changes in the school area 
are meant to be useful in both home and church 
when occasion allows such application. 

That there are over eighteen million pupils 
enrolled in Protestant Church Sunday schools 
means that there is a reading group of sufficient 
size to justify an analysis of the vocabulary 
of their church school materials. 

This recent study took seven texts from 
different publishing houses and represented use 
by several Protestant denominations. No analysis 
was made of the ideologies presented, but the 
vocabulary analysis was objectively determined 
by methods used for determining the vocabulary 
burden of first grade reading materials. The 
word tabulations were compared with first grade 
school reading texts? and a word list. 

The results showed that a group of pre- 
primers averaged 69 different words with each 
word repeated an average of twelve times, while 
the beginning church school texts had an aver- 
age of 800 words with each word repeated 8 
times. There was no controlled vocabulary 
between the church school texts at progressive 
school seasons, thus arranging for further 


*John A. Hockett, The Vocabularies and Contents 
of Elementary School Readers, State of California De- 
partment of Education Bulletin. May, 1938. 

* Clarence R. Stone, A Graded Vocabulary For Pri- 
mary Reading, pp. 6-19, St. Louis; Webster Publish- 
ing Co. 1936. 
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repetition of these same words. The church 
school texts failed to observe the mechanical 
structure of one line sentences which are recom- 
mended for beginners in reading. There was, 
no uniformity in the use of type the size which 
is recommended for beginners in reading. 

Comparing the words of the texts to the list 
of words most common in the first grade read- 
ers of which primary grade level children might 
be expected to recognize, it was found that only 
30 to 40 percent of the words common to the 
first grade readers were used. The unfamiliar 
words ranging from fifty-nine to sixty-nine 
percent averaged only three repetitions to a 
word. This presents a reading difficulty definitely 
greater than a primary pupil could understand. 

Using the Washburne Chart‘ for determining 
the grade placement of the texts, it was deter- 
mined by the formula which has been used 
with other reading materials, that these texts 
are of low third to high fourth grade reading 
level. However, they are placed in the hands 
of the beginning primary class pupils for first 
year work in the church schools selecting them. 
It is important to remember that the texts in 
Sunday schools are used for less than one hour's 
study one day of the week, as compared to the 
longer time in five school days a week during 
which the beginners are given much repetition 
with their primary school vocabulary. Actually, 
the church school texts should be chosen ac- 
cording to the reading grade level recommended 
for selection of supplementary reading materials 
in which the pupils require fewer unfamiliar 
words due to the desire for greater fluency to 
sustain interest and allow for greater compre- 
hension of the ideas. 

This study shows that these church school 
texts fail to meet the primary pupil’s reading 
limitations in regard to the vocabulary usage. 
Yet such analysis is only one factor which 
should be important in text writing. Future 
studies and evaluations should be made of the 
areas of interest, and the reader's experiential 


* Winnetka Chart For Determining Grade Placement 
of Children's Books, by Mabel Vogel Morphett, 
Vivian Weedon, and Carleton Washburne, Winnetka 
Public Schools. 1939. 
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of texts, and the validated tests measuring indi- 
vidual skills, have been useful in an improve- 
ment of the mechanical structure of the school 
readers, so that the grade school texts are now 
organized with a controlled vocabulary which 
progresses, in difficulty, grade by grade. A con- 
trolled vocabulary means that the use of certain 
words and their frequency of repetition are 
kept under mechanical control in the writing of 
the texts. It is expected that the beginner in 
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spoken word, so at the primary grade level he 
gains understanding of the relationships be- 
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growth in reading is achieved by the repeated 
use of only certain words so that at the end of 
the pre-primer level the pupil has gained reading 
skill in the use of about seventy words. Then at 
the next step he continues to have these same 
seventy words used with a controlled addition 
of new words. Schools now select a specific 
reading series starting with the pre-primer and 
continuing the controlled vocabulary and 
directed choice of context from the first grade 
through to the sixth grade. 

The impact of the research on reading prob- 
lems has not been limited to elementary school 
problems. Realizing the importance of more 
adequately meeting the needs of children in 
their leisure time reading, libraries, both school 
and public, are availing themselves of the data 
which research has made convenient for book 
selection. 
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entire February 1942 issue of Childhood Edu- 
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no uniformity in the use of type the size which 
is recommended for beginners in reading. 
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be expected to recognize, it was found that only 
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with other reading materials, that these texts 
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level. However, they are placed in the hands 
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Sunday schools are used for less than one hour's 
study one day of the week, as compared to the 
longer time in five school days a week during 
which the beginners are given much repetition 
with their primary school vocabulary. Actually, 
the church school texts should be chosen ac- 
cording to the reading grade level recommended 
for selection of supplementary reading materials 
in which the pupils require fewer unfamiliar 
words due to the desire for greater fluency to 
sustain interest and allow for greater compre- 
hension of the ideas. 
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texts fail to meet the primary pupil’s reading 
limitations in regard to the vocabulary usage. 
Yet such analysis is only one factor which 
should be important in text writing. Future 
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* Winnetka Chart For Determining Grade Placement 
of Children's Books, by Mabel Vogel Morphett, 
Vivian Weedon, and Carleton Washburne, Winnetka 
Public Schools. 1939. 
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background. Such analyses may be more sub- 
jective, but since the reader’s interest is depend- 
ent upon his experiences and his concepts of 
various words, the texts become meaningful 
to him only if they are understood. For a child 
of American cities and farms to have texts with 
the unfamiliar concepts indigenous to foreign 
lands centuries ago, and have no bridging ex- 
periences, may result in failure to understand 
and apply the teachings inherent in the church 
school texts. Since 1935 there has been in school 
texts a shift from the style and context, used 
for several generations of readers, to a form 
using real life experiences and familiar back- 
ground. 

It will take some years to write new church 
school texts putting the specific ideas and doc- 
trines in words recognized by young readers, as 
well as formulated into concepts which are 
meaningful in their daily life situations. The 
writing of the newer school reading series which 
incorporated the most constructive educational 
ptinciples took several years and are even now 
subject to some revisions as research findings 


dictate changes. 
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Educational leaders and religious authorities 
are emphasizing the need for more collabor- 
ation between their agencies because they have 
similar goals for the education of youth. Only 
as church school teaching makes improvements 
in its educational procedures can there be a 
corresponding improvement in the understand- 
ing of their reading materials and the attain- 
ment of their goals in personality development. 


List OF TEXTS 

Text 1. Lesson Stories for Primary and Beginners 
Scholars, Elgin: David C, Cook Publishing Co.,, 
Fall Quarter, 1939. 

Text 2. Lesson Stories for Primary and Beginners 
Scholars, Elgin: David C, Cook Publishing Co., 
Winter Quarter, 1940. 

Text 3. Primary Outline Picture Stories, Elgin: David 
C. Cook Publishing Co., Fall Quarter, 1939. 

Text 4. Primary Outline Pictures Stories, Elgin: David 
C. Cook Publishing Co., Winter Quarter, 1940. 

Text 5. The Primary Child, (year 1). Cincinnati: The 
Standard Publishing Co., Spring Quarter, 1940. 

Text 6. Primary Days, Chicago: The Scripture Press, 
Inc., Spring Quarter, 1940. 

Text 7. Christian Living Series-First Primary Course, 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., Summer 
Quarter, 1941. 





The Reconstruction of Domestic Service in Great Britain 
(Continued from page 56) 


with occasional domestic help if thereby the 
energy of one were sufficiently released for her 
to have the chance of rendering public service 
of equal value to that given by Mrs. Webb. Let 
us also realise then that though Britain would be 
fortunate if its help-for-housewives service had 


that result, yet each housewife who is offered 
the opportunity of advancing from her status 
of household serf will advance, and in so doing 
will make of our private and public life a far 
more valuable achievement. 
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Organization for Publishing the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


HE Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL is the 

official voice of Pi Lambda Theta. Therefore 
the Advisory Board for the JOURNAL is the 
National Executive Board of Pi Lambda Theta: 
May Seagoe, Helene Hartley, Mabel Snedaker, 
Josephine Fugate, Marguerite Hall, and Helen 
Walker. 

* * * 

Finding the right person to take over the 
editorship of the Pt LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL 
upon the termination of Helen Warrin’s term 
as editor has been a major anxiety of your 
National Board this fall. To find the person 
who could carry on the work of editing with the 
remarkable excellence that has been consistently 
characteristic of Dr. Warrin’s work has been the 
problem. The solution was found when Miss 
Virginia Lee Block graciously yielded to the 
request of President Seagoe and agreed to be 
Editor of the eight issues to be published during 
the biennium of 1946-8. For reasons related to 
publishing, the biennium of the JOURNAL Edi- 
tor begins with the March issue following the 
election of the National President. 

Miss Block’s educational experience has 
equipped her well for the work of editing in 
that it has given her contact with educational 
thinking in various parts of the United States. 
She earned her Bachelor of Arts degree at New 
Jersey College for Women, in 1924 and her 
Master of Arts degree at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in 1928. During the years 
1934 to 1936 she was at Stanford University, 
where she did her work toward her doctor's 
degree. She has had graduate work at Montclair 
State College, Stanford University, Columbia 
University, and the University of Washington. 

Miss Block’s present position, which she has 
held since 1936, is Director of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of the Seattle Public Schools. This 
Position, in addition to considerable psycho- 
logical and administrative work, involves doing 
public relations work with all agencies in the 


community—teligious, social, and educational. 
Still another demand of such a position, and 
another which Miss Block fulfills ably, is much 
public speaking. 

Virginia Lee Block is affiliated with numerous 
organizations, to which she gives constructive 
leadership. She is at present President of the 





VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


Seattle Superintendents and Supervisors’ 
League; Chairman of the International Relations 
Committee of the American Association of 
University Women; member of the War Service 
Committee of the Soroptomist Club; and mem- 
ber of the Committee for Intercultural Educa- 
tion of the Conference for Christians and Jews. 
In addition to these affiliations, she is member 
of the Board of Directors of each of the follow- 
ing: Washington Society for Mental Hygiene, 
American Association for University Women, 
Family Planning Center, Big Sister Society, and 
the Northwest Vocational Guidance Association. 
Besides those mentioned above, Miss Block 
maintains active membership with the following 
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professional groups: the American Psychological 
Associaticn, the Society for Research in Child 
Development, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Central Committee 
of Family and Children’s Division of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, the National Education 
Association, the Washington Education Associ- 
ation, the International Committee of the 
N.E.A., the Seattle Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, the International Council 
of Exceptional Children, the Washington State 
Conference of Social Work, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

In Pi Lambda Theta, Virginia Lee Block has 
been of service both locally and nationally. She 
is a past president of Upsilon and of Washing- 
ton Alumnz Chapters, and she has served on 
_ various committees. At present she is chairman 
of the Washington Alumnz Research Com- 
mittee which has just published its study: 
Women of the Pacific Northwest. She has been 
a member of the National Journal Committee. 

In addition to her work on the recent Wash- 
ington Alumnz study, Miss Block has had 
experience in editing, both for high school and 
for college publications. She had charge of the 
yearbook at Garfield High School and again at 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. At Stanford, 
she helped edit some of the dissertations and, 
as Research Assistant, did much of the editing of 
research materials, tests, and publications put 
out through the Education Department. 

It is often said that there are two major 
requirements for success, in the journalistic 
field: thorough specialized knowledge and wide 
interests. In both of these Miss Block qualifies. 
We look forward with confidence to a JOURNAL 
published under her editorship. 

The Editorial Staff will include, besides Miss 
Block, two other editors and necessary assist- 
ants. Miss Mae McCrory, Central Ohio Alum- 
nz, is Review Editor; and Helen F. Olson, past 
member of the National Board, is Exchange 
Editor. With Miss Block as Editor there will be 
a local committee to aid in the myriad details 
of editing. The members of the committee in- 
clude Sylvia Vopni, a physicist in the Navy, who 


is Assistant to the Editor; and Marian Mc-' 
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Allaster, an elementary-school principal; Alma 
Ward, high-school teacher; and Laura Mc- 
Adams, Instructor in Home Economics at the 
University of Washington, who are Editorial 
Assistants. 

Working with the Editor under the super. 
vision of the National Board, and having equal 
responsibilities, is the JOURNAL Committee. The 
function of the JOURNAL Committee is to gar- 
ner, for the Pt LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, the 
most valuable and timely material in the field 
of education from the entire world. To produce 
articles and to find the right persons to develop 
articles to further the program of the fraternity 
requires a committee of persons highly qualified 
in at least three ways: in their ability to write 
and to judge writing, in their ability to make 
contacts with qualified persons in all parts of the 
world, and in their ability as a group to repre- 
sent all regions of the United States. 

These three considerations guided the Presi- 
dent and the National Board in the selection of 
the following persons to serve under the 
JOURNAL Committee Chairman as members of 
the JOURNAL Committee: 

Bernice Baxter, Administrative Assistant in 
the Oakland Schools; Laura Braun, former 
President of Western Pennsylvania Alumna; 
Rubie Burton, of Santa Barbara; Marion Cuth- 
bert, Counselor at Brooklyn College; Dorothy 
Dakin, in Department of English at Washing. 
ton State College; Helene W. Hartley, Profes- 
sor of English at Syracuse University; Eunice 
Klecher, housewife and sometimes a teacher 
in Caracas, Venezuela; Lou LaBrant, Professor 
of Education at New York University and 
Chairman of the JOURNAL Committee during 
the last biennium; Hannah Lindahl, President 
of Northern Indiana Alumn@; Frances Pan- 
chaud, President of Rho Chapter; Helen Jewett 
Rogers, Vice Principal in Los Angeles Schools; 
Agnes Samuelson, Assistant Director of Public 
Relations for the National Education Assoti- 
ation; Mabel Snedaker, Supervisor of Socid 
Studies, University of lowa Elementary School; 
Edna L. Sterling, Director of the English Cur- 
riculum for the Seattle Public Schools; Leona 
Tyler, of the University of Oregon, and Beatrice 
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Young, of Pacific University at Portland. 

As Chairman of the JoURNAL Committee and 
coordinator of all the ideas that are certain to 
flow across the country from a committee with 
personnel such as this, Pi Lambda Theta is 
indeed fortunate in having Dr. Alice Hayden, 
Assistant Professor of Educational Research, 
University of Washington. She takes over the 
position that has been most ably filled by Dr. 
Lou LaBrant during the last biennium. 

Dr. Hayden’s professional experience and 
activities eminently fit her for a position so im- 
portant to the fraternity as that of head of the 
JouRNAL Committee. She is Chairman of the 
University of Washington Department of Edu- 
cational Research and Graduate Committee; 
Consultant for the Audio-Visual Work in 
Education; Director of Publicity and Director 
of Research for the University Depart- 
ment of Education. She is a member of the 
Editorial Board of the College of Education 
Record and is a past member of the Washington 
Education Journal Policies Committee. Dr. Hay- 
den is a frequent speaker at institutes, confer- 
ences, and other professional meetings and often 
contributes articles and book reviews for pro- 
fessional journals. Her participation in the 
University College of Education In-Service 
Teacher Training Program has given her con- 
tacts throughout the State of Washington. Wider 
contacts, extending throughout the United States 
and in some instances beyond the United States 
have been made by Dr. Hayden through her 
active membership in such organizations as the 
American Association of University Professors, 
lota Sigma Pi, the National Education Associ- 
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ation, the Northwest Society for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Rho Chi, Sigma 
Xi, the University Committee on Audio-Visual 
Activities, the University Department of Educa- 
tion Field Service Committee, the Washington 
Education Association. 

One of Dr. Hayden’s most recent and most 
interesting activities has been in connection 
with her membership on the American Council 
on Education Curriculum Survey Committee of 
the Hawaiian Public Schools. The 1943 House 
Holdover Committee of the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture requested the American Council on Educa- 
tion to direct a survey of the Hawaiian Public 
Schools, Dr. E. M. Draper, Professor of Cur- 
riculum and Secondary Education of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Department of Educa- 
tion was appointed by President Zook of the 
American Council on Education as Director of 
the survey and Dr. Hayden was appointed as his 
Professional Assistant. A preliminary report of 
the survey was submitted to the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature in February, 1945. The final report, 
“Curriculum Survey of the Hawaiian Public 
Schools,” is being published by the American 
Council on Education and is expected to be 
ready for distribution soon. 

Dr. Alice Hayden is an active member of Pi 
Lambda Theta and is Adviser of Zeta Chapter. 
Her most characteristic answer, when asked 
about some particularly effective meeting or 
program of Zeta is, “Oh, I didn’t do anything 
about it; the girls handled matters.” For Alice 
Hayden's leadership is the kind that develops 
others—a most desirable kind for the head of a 
committee of the official organ of our fraternity. 








Cen in the Tews 


HE Honorable Frances Perkins, first woman 

Cabinet officer, retired with honor in May 
after twelve years of work on the toughest 
domestic assignment of the period. Hers was 
the task of dealing with unemployment in the 
midst of depression; with the phenomenal 
growth of trade unions; with the split in the 
labor movement; with sit-down strikes; de- 
fense reemployment, defense strikes, and Com- 
munists. 

Her first day in office would have discour- 
aged a woman of less dauntless character. 
Reminiscing in 1940, she told an interviewer 
of her experience, ‘As the Bureau chiefs came 
up to shake hands with me the first day, I re- 
member that seven men said, ‘I am in charge of 
immigration.’ The only one who didn’t say it 
was the gentleman who bore the title ‘Com- 
missioner General of Immigration’.’’ That ex- 
perience gave her an inkling of what lay ahead. 
That and the fact that when she asked to be 
taken around to all of the offices of the Labor 
Department to meet her staff, no one knew 
just where the offices were or who was in them. 
“The whole Department was slipshod. The 
offices were dirty, papers and files were missing, 
there was no program or plan of work, there 
was an internal spy system, everyone was scared 
of everyone else and trying to get into my good 
graces by telling tales about the others.”* This 
situation was shocking to the woman who had 
just left an efficient State Department of Labor 
in New York where as State Industrial Com- 
missioner she had also been directing head of 
the State Department of Labor. It was to be 
some time, however, before she would have a 
chance to turn her attention to the improve- 
ment of internal departmental policies and per- 
sonnel—for the country was in the midst of an 
emergency. 

She was called almost immediately to a 
Cabinet meeting. She went with trepidation and 


*“Eight Years as Madame Secretary,” as told to 
Katherine Hammill, Fortune, May, 1940, p. 77 ff. 


was hesitant lest fellow members think her too 
talkative. She decided not to say a word unless 
asked. That first Cabinet meeting was stiff and 
solemn, for the members did not know each 
other and had not yet acquired official poise. 
She sat there listening, determined to hold her 
tongue. At length, after everyone else had 
spoken and toward the close of the meeting, 
President Roosevelt turned to her with a smile 
and said, “Frances, don’t you want to say some- 
thing?” The other Cabinet members focussed 
their eyes upon her with intense curiosity. It 
was a historic and dramatic moment. She spoke 
briefly, telling them that she had already called 
a conference of labor leaders to formulate 
recommendations for the relief of unemploy- 
ment and that she considered a program of 
public works the first step in meeting the general 
emergency. She said what she had to say con- 
cisely and straightforwardly—and stopped. She 
was a Yankee’ at Court—a Yankee whose father 
had early trained her to say what she had to say 
in few words in order not to “waste people's 
time with vaporings.’”’ She revealed herself, 
nevertheless, as a woman of ideas and action. 

Frances Perkins was more instrumental than 
many people have realized in the development 
of President Roosevelt’s social and economic 
program. She believed in collective bargaining 
as part of the free enterprise system and re 
garded it as a constructive process which could 
and should be carried on with mutual te 
sponsibility. She believed that problems can 
and should be settled around the conference 
table and she was opposed to the use of force 
in labor disputes. Her job as she saw it was to 
promote the welfare of wage earners and to this 
end she brought her faith and experience in 
conference, conciliation, and mediation. She also 
played an important role in reform legislation. 
She was influential in the establishment of the 
C.C.C., the Federal Employment Service, the 
Wage-and-Hour bill, and the Social Security 
Act. As the smoke of controversy clears, a fairer 
estimate of her accomplishments in office will 
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become available to the public and history will 
undoubtedly look with favorable light upon 
this remarkable but much misunderstood public 
servant of the Roosevelt regime. 

Part of the misunderstanding about her was 
her own fault. She made the mistake of not 
recognizing the importance of the mass press 
conference. She failed to realize that reporters 
who came to such meetings held jobs which 
depended upon their ability to “get the news.” 
Newsmen took their revenge when she de- 
veloped a “bad press.” Repeatedly, unfriendly 
reporters took advantage of the prejudices of 
those who were not in favor of women as public 
officers in positions of importance, of recal- 
citrant employers who feared and mistrusted a 
strong social worker in such a position, and of 
labor leaders who regarded her a person who 
had landed a ‘plum’ which they regarded as 
tightfully belonging to a straight-line laborite. 
The conciseness and directness of her speaking 
was misinterpreted. For the first time in her life, 
her New England way of speaking was reported 
in the press as “brusque,” “‘blunt,” “clipped.” 
Frances Perkins learned her lesson about 
press conferences the “hard way’”—a lesson 
which every public person in the United States 
needs to know. 

One of her strongest characteristics is loyalty. 
President Roosevelt appreciated this and, in 
turn, stood by her through storm and stress. 
He knew the background of her thinking and 
he knew what she had accomplished in New 
York in earlier years. 

It may not be amiss to refresh memory by re- 
calling that Frances Perkins was born in Boston 
in 1882, grew to womanhood in New England, 
and was graduated from Mt. Holyoke College. 
She rose early to leadership on the campus 
where she was, and still is, President of her 
college class. She did post-graduate work at 
Chicago and Columbia Universities. Later, as a 
social worker in New York, she did outstanding 
work in factory inspection, and in the improve- 
ment of health and safety measures for workers. 
She became Industrial Commissioner of New 
York in 1929. While serving in this capacity, 
she became known as a public speaker on social 
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security, wages and hours, and other social 
measures. She was already widely recognized as 
a person of force, integrity, and ability when 
President Roosevelt appointed her Secretary of 
Labor in 1933. 

She leaves the Federal Department of Labor 
improved in both policies and personnel. Her 
regime will prove a challenge to her successor 
who may find it difficult to live up to her record. 

* * * 

Women in the United States were well 
pleased when Dr. Virginia Gildersleeve, Presi- 
dential Dean of Barnard College, was chosen a 
member of the San Francisco Conference on 
International Security. Dean Gildersleeve has 
long been interested in international affairs and 
this is not her first international conference. 
She is unusually skillful—partly because of her 
linguistic abilities—in understanding the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller nations and in discover- 
ing and interpreting to other Americans their 
feelings and needs. 

Pi Lambda Thetans will be interested also to 
know how such an appointment comes about— 
for it does not just happen. For several years, 
certain women leaders have been distressed at 
the few women who have been included in 
public life at points where policy is determined. 
During the early years of the war, very few 
women were appointed to policy-making bodies, 
though women were going into the war effort 
in large numbers at lower levels. President 
Roosevelt, when approached, was willing to 
appoint women but said he did not always 
know women qualified for specific appoint- 
ments. Subsequently a group of interested 
women prepared a list of 200 American women 
and collected their biographies—women whom 
they felt capable and skilful enough to serve 
in national policy-making spots. At the time 
the San Francisco Conference was brewing, the 
names and biographies of seven American 
women who had suitable experience, were sent 
to President Roosevelt for his consideration. 
From this list the President chose Dean Gilder- 
sleeve for the appointment. 

* * +# 


A semi-facetious article by Johnathon Daniels 
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which appeared in the magazine section of the 
New York Herald Tribune about the time of 
Mother’s Day proposed the establishment of an 
“Old Maids’ Day” as a tribute to the unmarried 
women who deserve applause for their contribu- 
tion to the war effort and to the national wel- 
fare. Said he, ‘Make no mistake about it, the 
old maids are doing all right!” 

Reporters often feel that John Q. Public, who 
cannot, or will not read magazines and papers 
above the seventh grade level, has to have his 
science and philosophy served with a good deal 
of balderdash. This article has its share of 
balderdash—but it has also more than a mod- 
icum of pure gold. 

Daniels is a welcome and hopeful figure 
among post-war commentators. He looks with 
favor and insight on the new patterns of spin- 
sterhood—which we see flourishing in America 
today. He recognizes that the American single 
woman has worn the uniform of the WAVE 
or the WAC. She has “more often been seen 
with a blow torch than a prayer book in her 
hands.” 

Being an old maid was in the earlier years 
of this Republic a matter of “lady's luck” or 
“lady's choice.” However, from now on for a 
generation at least, says the writer, there will be 
an increased excess of women to men in the 
United States and this will mean that an 
increasing number of young women will have to 
remain single willy-nilly and they will wish and 
need to retain their jobs in the post-war era. 
Friends of the American home, who are not 
necessarily possessors of the American facts, 
speak of the return of women to the home in the 
post-war era as if that home certainly and al- 
ways existed for all American women. It does 
not and will not in the immediate future. “The 
simple fact is that industry, government, the 
arts and sciences can no longer get along without 
women and the sad fact is that there will not be 
enough husbands and enough homes to go 
around,” says Daniels. 

The new patterns of spinsterhood, he feels, 
are not, however, cause for despair, “Elsa 
Maxwell is not only having fun but making a 
profession of helping other people have it . . . 
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Willa Cather lists herself as ‘unmarried’ but she 
won the Pulitzer Prize for a novel shaped in 
wholeness of feeling about men and women in 
American life. Miss Anne Morgan is a Com. 
mander of the French Legion of Honor. Miss 
Harriet Elliott was one of those chosen to begin 
the big job of American production for war, 
Long ago Jane Addams won the Nobel prize 
and Charlotte Carr, who filled her place at Hull 
House, has succeeded in public service and social 
work without the aid of matrimony.” 

Daniels concludes, ‘There never was a better 
time in America in which to be an old maid and 
never a time in which a girl had a greater 
chance to be one.” 

ae 

Dr. Katherine R. Blodgett, a scientist who 
has done research in molecular films at the 
General Electric Research Laboratory, Sche 
nectady, N.Y., has been awarded the $2500 
Achievement Award which is given annually 
by the American Association of University 
Women to a woman scholar in recognition of 
distinguished achievement. 

Dr. Blodgett invented “invisible glass,” a by- 
product of long-time research into methods for 
building films of almost infinitesimal thickness. 

The announcement by the A.A.U.W. com- 
mented, ‘‘Her study was a contribution to the 
art of applying such films to the lenses of sub- 
marine periscopes and aerial cameras to in- 
crease their efficiency by preventing wasteful 
loss of light through reflection. Another appli- 
cation of her work on molecular films is a gauge 
devised by Dr. Blodgett which is used for 
measuring, by light reflection, the thickness of 
any transparent or semi-transparent substance 
within a range of one to twenty millionths of an 
inch.” 

In announcing the Award, Dr. Dorothy 
Weeks of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, Washington, D.C., expressed the 
hope that young women who have entered the 
field of science during this war will continue to 
advance professionally as has Dr. Blodgett, to 
whom the first world war opened the doors of 
opportunity. 

* * * 
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Lisa Sergio who so insightfully interprets 
the news over Station WQXR, has an interest- 
ing personal history. She grew up in Italy and 
following the last war, was active in the Balilla, 
the Italian youth movement sponsored by Mus- 
solini. At one time she was popularly known as 
the “‘golden voice” of the Rome radio. During 
the late thirties she broke with Mussolini and 
his ideas and reclaimed her American citizen- 
ship. When asked how she accounted for the 
earlier popularity of Mussolini among Italian 
youth, she said that after civilization had 
crashed in Europe following allied victory in the 
last war, public attention was focussed on veter- 
ans and especially on war heroes and on the 
disabled. No one gave thought to the late 
adolescents who were too young for the war 
and were not heroes. The “bobby soxers” of 
that generation in Italy were generally ignored 
and neglected. They felt left out. Then Mus- 
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solini came along with his program. He was 
warm, enthusiastic, alert, and their “friend.” 
The ‘Teen age responded with wholehearted 
devotion, naively ignorant of the political pur- 
poses which lay behind the social program. 
Only later—after several years had passed— 
were they to see the real implications of Musso- 
lini’s organization. She urges teachers and 
adults in America today to plan wholesome 
democratic group outlets for the emotions of 
the "Teen age group who will “just miss” par- 
ticipation in the war effort. They will need 
special attention, especially during the years 
which immediately follow the close of the war. 
They need to feel that they, too, have a place in 
the sun. 

Edited by Dr. LouIsE PRICE, 

Alpha Epsilon Chapter, 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 


—— eg 


OUR NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ou read all about her in the October JoURNAL. 
Through an editorial error her picture was 
omitted. Here she is in person. We _ introduce: 





VIRGINIA M, SAHS 





From Coast fo Coast 


Alpha 

President of Alpha Chapter for the current 
year is Miss Katherine King, Instructor in 
Speech in the University of Missouri. Miss King 
is a graduate of the University and was a staff 
member of the Department of Speech last year. 
She spent the summer on Long Island, New 
York, with her parents and enrolled in courses 
during the surnmer session at Teachers College. 

A social meeting arranged by Miss Ella Mae 
Smith, Vice President, was held during the 
summer session at the University of Missouri. 
Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs spoke briefly on the 
development and history of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Miss Dobbs held open house early in July 
commemorating her birthday anniversary. 
Many friends called and wrote messages in a 
book given her for the occasion. Miss Dobbs 
is now using the book to record visits and 
messages of friends who call or write during 
the year. There is space for a message from you. 

The first meeting of Alpha Chapter of the 
fall term followed the theme of renewing 
friendships and meeting returned members. Miss 
King reported informally on the conference 
held at New York during the summer. 

Founders Day will be celebrated early in De- 
cember. 

Dr. Theo W. H. Irion, Dean of the School of 
Education and Director of the Summer Session 
since 1930, resigned the first of September, 
and Dr. L. G. Townsend, Director of Training 
in the University Laboratory Schools, was ap- 
pointed to the administrative positions. Dr. 
Irion will continue on the Faculty of the School 
of Education as Professor of Education and 
devote his entire time to teaching. Alpha Chap- 
ter appreciates the inspiration, the encourage- 
ment and the support Dr. Irion has given the 
organization. 

The January meeting will be a joint one with 
Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha. Dean 
L. G. Townsend will be the speaker. 

A tea was held late in September at the home 


of Mrs. H. Y. Moffett, President of Central 
Missouri Alumnz, for all active Alpha and 
Alumnz members. 

We salute our retiring national president, 
Dr. Helen Walker, and extend cordial greetings 
to our new president, Dr. May V. Seagoe. 





Rho 


“Intercultural Relations and World Peace” 
is the challenging topic for Rho Journal this 
year. Mildred Lackey and her committee have 
been at work on the magazine since last sum- 
mer. 

Wilson College conferred honorary doctors’ 
degrees on Dr. Meta Glass and Margaret Chase 
Smith on October 13th. 

Dr. Alice Crow and her husband Lester D. 
Crow have just had a new book published by 
McGraw-Hill: Our Teen Age Boys and Girls, 
The authors are co-chairmen of Adult Counsel- 
ing of the Metropolitan Youth Council. Dr. 
Crow is also president of the New York City 
Association of Deans. 

Dr. Florence E. Wagner is now head of the 
Department of Home Economics, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Fannie Behlen is now Educational Supervisor 
of the Visiting Nurse Association and is in 
charge of students. 

Dr. Helene Hartley, National Vice-President, 
is expected to attend the January meeting and 
initiation tea. 

Those who attended the Founders’ Day cele- 
bration in November were inspired by the im- 
pressive ceremony and the enlightening talk 
by Rabbi Fischoff on the Zionist movement. 





Chicago Alumnz 
Our theme for the year was “Americans All 
—Unity through Understanding.” 
On Saturday, October 21, 1944, Miss Carrie 
Lyford, Associate Supervisor of the U. S. 
Office of Indian Affairs, was the first 
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luncheon speaker of the year. Her topic, “The 
Arts and Crafts of the Indian” was both inter- 
esting and educational. 

In the Division of Education about one-half 
of the positions are filled by the Indians them- 
selves. It includes three main types of schools: 

1. Boarding Schools on Indian Reservations 
specializing in Shop and Home Economics. 

2. Day Schools maintained on the reserva- 
tion. 

3. Non-Reservation Schools specializing in 
subjects other than Shop and Home Eco- 
nomics, such as Haskell University, which 
has, among other things, an excellent 
Commercial School. In addition to the 
above schools there are Indian Tribal 
Schools and schools conducted by mission- 
aries. 

In discussing Arts and Crafts of the Indian, 
the speaker said that as the Indians change, their 
arts change also. Before the coming of the white 
man, the Indians used porcupine quills for 
decoration; but after Columbus introduced 
beads, work with the quills practically disap- 
peared. The white man also introduced wool and 
silver. 

Their work was influenced also by the 
neighboring tribes, so that in time the signifi- 
cance of many of the original designs has been 
lost. They make use of all the natural materials 
found in their environment. Flowers are used 
for dyes, reeds for baskets and mats, birch bark 
for canoes and boxes, clays for pottery, hides 
and skins for wearing apparel, shields, etc. 

Miss Lyman brought specimens of Indian Art, 
including blankets, basketry, beaded bags, 
pouches, dolls, moccasins and other wearing 
apparel. Books for Indian children, some written 
by Indians, were passed around. 

Her talk contributed to a better understanding 
and appreciation of what has been accomplished. 

On December 2, the Founders’ Day Dinner 
was held. The speaker was Miss Lea Taylor, 
Head Resident, Chicago Commons, who spoke 
on “Citizen Responsibility for Intercultural 
Understanding.” Music was furnished by Miss 
Betty Jane Bridges. Then Mrs. Caroline 
Mitchells spoke on “The Meaning of Founders’ 
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Day.” This was followed by introduction of 
members by chapter presidents. 

On January 13, 1945, we heard Mr. Milton 
Shufro, Associate Executive Secretary, Chicago 
Housing Authority, talk about Public Housing 
in Chicago. The Chicago Housing Authority, a 
$44,000,000 organization, receives 80 per cent 
of the money it invests from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 20 per cent from the local govern- 
ment of Chicago. It is managed by a board of 
five commissioners, appointed by the mayor, and 
approved by the Illinois State Housing Organi- 
zation and by the Federal Government. 

Since its beginning in 1937, it has concerned 
itself with two types of housing—(1) low-rent 
housing, subsidized for low incomes and (2) 
war housing, the only type of construction per- 
mitted since the war. 

There is need for more adequate housing in 
Chicago as one-fifth of all Chicago homes are 
sub-standard and one-third of Chicago’s workers 
earn less than $1200 per year. Negro areas are 
too densely populated, and disease and de- 
linquency follow. There are 240,000 units still 
needed in Chicago. 

Work began with the erection of the four 
Low-Rent, Low-Income Public Housing proj- 
ects: the Jane Addams, Julia C. Lathrop, Trum- 
bull Park, and Ida B. Wells Homes, altogether 
comprising 4,067 apartments. 

Only families with incomes of $1200 or less 
and who are living in sub-standard houses, have 
children, have lived in Chicago one year, and 
are citizens of the United States, may be ad- 
mitted. One of the rigid requirements of the 
U. S. Housing Act has been that when a low- 
rent housing project is built, an equivalent num- 
ber of sub-standard units must be demolished, 
but under war-time conditions it has been 
waived for some units. 

In all Chicago Housing Authority projects 
the management program has had three primary 
goals: 

1. to aid in developing health and well-being 

among children 

2. to encourage high standards of house- 

keeping 

3. to arouse interest in appearance of grounds 
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by having tenants plant flowers and grass, 
to contrast with slums 

Children make up more than half the popu- 
lation in all projects; hence, establishment of 
play and health centers, nursery schools, Teen- 
age Clubs, Boy and Girl Scout troops, have been 
promoted. In the Julia C. Lathrop Homes a 
Juvenile Court where youngsters may try them- 
selves has been established. 

The last five projects have served war workers 
whose income exceeded the $1200 maximum, 
although after the war these must be turned 
back to the low-income families. 

On March 10, the topic, ‘Developing Inter- 
cultural Understanding through Visual Edu- 
cation,” was presented by Mr. Joseph E. Dick- 
man, Director of the Bureau of Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago Board of Education. 

Films annihilate time by condensing history, 
since the highlights of a century can be shown 
in forty minutes; by increasing speed, as in the 
growth of plants; and in decreasing speed, as in 
the showing of athletic events. They annihilate 
distance by bringing distant lands and peoples 
to the observer, and by making unseen objects 
and processes visible by using animated cartoons 
to show the relation and action of molecules and 
atoms. 

The initial cost of a film is considerable, but 
each film is shown to so many pupils that the 
cost is approximately one cent per pupil per 
showing, or only forty cents per pupil per year 
in the Chicago Public Schools. 

Since the use of a film is for instruction, not 
entertainment, the pupils are made conscious of 
objectives before seeing it, the specific items to 
look for, and vocabulary difficulties to expect. 
After the showing, the pupils are given an op- 
portunity to discuss it and their reactions to it. 

The George Washington Carver film illus- 
trated how pictures may improve intercultural 
relations by giving an increased understanding 
of peoples different from ourselves. Films can 
be very useful in a conscious effort to improve 
intercultural relations. 

On April 21, Dr. E. O. Lawler, professor of 
education at Northwestern University, gave a 
thought-provoking talk on “Legislation for 
Equalizing Education.” 
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Through a grant from the General Education 
Board, Lawler and Norton made a compre- 
hensive study of the expenditures of the 115,000 
school districts in the United States. A formula 
was worked out based on the class room unit 
rather than the cost per pupil. This national 
avetage practice in size of class was the unit 
used. This study may be secured from the 
National Education Association. (A Co-opera- 
tive Study of Public School Expenditures in the 
U.S.) 

Gross inequalities in the U.S. from state to 
state, within many states, and within the districts 
of some states as between white and colored 
pupils, were found. New York, California, and 
New Jersey have the highest average expendi- 
ture for education. The most uniform support 
throughout the state is found in Arizona, West 
Virginia, and Utah. Such uniformity through- 
out a state has been achieved by (1) a large 
unit of administration and (2) state assistance 
to local units. 

Illinois is notorious in having the largest 
number of school districts. Great inequalities 
exist. In Illinois ten per cent of the teachers 
receive less than $900 annually; 301 receive be- 
tween $500 and $600; and 431 between $600 
and $700. 

Pi Lambda Thetans should familiarize them- 
selves with the facts given in the above study 
so that questions can be answered and future 
legislation evaluated and supported. 

Following Dr. Lawler, Miss Emma Bertha 
Peters and Miss Izelia Williams gave a résumé 
of federal legislation of particular interest to 
teachers, and Miss Mary Leist pointed out some 
bills in the state legislature of concern to 
teachers. 

On May 19, we heard an interesting talk on 
“Race and Cultural Relations in the American 
Democracy” given by a speaker sent by Dr. 
Louis Wirth. 

We had a most interesting and worthwhile 
year. 





Northern California Alumnz 
Northern California Alumnz Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, in connection with Omega Chap- 
ter of the University of California and Upsilon 
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Chapter of Stanford University, honored ourmid-morning pause. The July Recess was held at 


national president, Dr. May Seagoe, at a meet- 
ing held at the Claremont Hotel, in Berkeley, 
on October 20, 1945. Many members attended 
from all sections of Northern California. 

Dr. Seagoe addressed the morning session. 
She took as her subject, “Pi Lambda Theta 
Hopes and Aspirations.” She made very clear 
the possibilities of the national organization and 
the part that local chapters may take in further- 
ing the national program. The need for co- 
operation with other organizations, while at the 
same time maintaining the unique function of 
Pi Lambda Theta, was emphasized. 

The luncheon program was introduced by 
Dr. Bernice Baxter, chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee of Alumnz Chapter. Guests 
of honor were Dr. May Seagoe, Miss Catherine 
Sibley, chairman of the executive committee of 
the United Women’s Conference, and Mrs. 
Lester Carter, president of the San Francisco 
Center of the California League of Women 
Voters. The speaker was Mrs. Earl Shoesmith, 
retiring president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who spoke on ““Woman’s Part 
in World Co-operation.” 

Northern California Alumnz Chapter began 
the year with a birthday tea at the home of Miss 
Cecilia Anderson in San Francisco. The pro- 
gtam for the remainder of the year, planned by 
a committee of which Mrs. Laurine Bergin is 
chairman, is based on ‘‘Problems of World Re- 
construction.” Monthly meetings will be held 
in various localities in the San Francisco Bay 
area. The speakers include men and women who 
are leaders in various phases of community life. 

The list of active members of Alumnz Chap- 
ter now includes seventy names. It is rapidly 
increasing under the able leadership of Miss 
Mabel Claire Stark of the San Francisco High 
School of Commerce, who is serving the chap- 
ter for her second year as president. 





Eta 


Pi Lambda Theta, Eta Chapter, has had a most 
auspicious opening. We started by introducing 
ourselves to any strangers in our midst in the 
continuance of the Summer Recess, a pleasant 


the Summer Workshop of the Philadelphia 
Schools and the August one took place in 
Bennett Hall Lounge for Summer Students at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

At our opening meeting and indoor picnic 
supper in September, we formally adopted a 
program of “Spotlight on Philadelphia,” and 
Cecilia Gray, our program chairman, has as- 
sembled a most promising list of excellent 
speakers to help us know our own city better. 
So far, we have enjoyed hearing of the remark- 
able work done by the Pendle Hill School, 
started by the Quakers and established for those 
who desire deep thought and study on almost 
any available subject. At our Founders’ Day 
Banquet, we were honored to have with us Dr. 
Cornelius Weygandt of the. University, a noted 
author himself, who spoke on the “Out-of- 
Door Essay” in Philadelphia. 

Another promising beginning is that the 
undergraduate members of Eta Chapter, headed 
by Sallie MacCorkle and Eleanor Tansy, held a 
tea inviting particularly the freshmen in the 
School of Education and of course all those 
interested in the fraternity. Our Faculty mem- 
bers officiated and we feel that we are well on 
the way toward taking a well-deserved promi- 
nent place on the Penn Campus. 





Pi Lambda Theta Day in Northern 
California 


Members of Pi Lambda Theta in Northern 
California met at the Hotel Claremont in Berke- 
ley on October 20, 1945 for an all day meeting, 
consisting of a morning session from ten to 
twelve o’clock honoring our National President, 
Dr. May V. Seagoe, followed by a fellowship 
hour in which the members had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Seagoe personally, and a luncheon 
meeting to which guests of the members were 
welcomed. Eighty Pi Lambda Thetans gathered 
in the Blue and Gold Room for the morning 
meeting and one hundred twenty-five reserva- 
tions were received for the luncheon program in 
the Bamboo Room. 

The morning session was called to order by 
President Mabel Claire Stark of Northern Cali- 
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fornia Alumnz Chapter who introduced the 
guest of honor, Dr. May V. Seagoe, and called 
for a general introduction of the members, each 
giving her name, chapter affiliations, and occupa- 
tion. After the members had been made known 
to our guest of honor, Dr. Seagoe responded 
with a splendid address in which she outlined 
the principles, purposes, ambitions, efforts, and 
activities of the organization. An abstract of this 
keynote address appears elsewhere in the News- 
letter. 

At the conclusion of this address President 
Stark asked if there were any questions the mem- 
bers wished to ask Dr. Seagoe. Miss Cecilia 
Anderson asked Dr. Seagoe’s advice in regard 
to the establishment of another honor society 
in San Francisco State College, there being al- 
ready two, Kappa Delta Pi and Delta Pi Upsi- 
lon, of which Miss Anderson is the advisor. Dr. 
Seagoe’s reply was to the effect that there is 
some difference of opinion in the National 
Board as to chapters in the teachers colleges. 
The answer might be found in a co-ordinating 
council within the school. 

Margaret Gabbert of Omega and Marie 
Green of Upsilon reported on the plans of their 
respective chapters for the current years. Laurine 
Bergin, program chairman of Alumnz Chapter, 
distributed most attractive printed programs 
with plans for the year. President Stark an- 
nounced the publication of the “Proceedings of 
the United Women’s Conference,” and pre- 
sented Dr. Seagoe with an inscribed copy of 
the same. The morning session was adjourned 
at 12:00 to give the members an opportunity 
personally to meet Dr. Seagoe, and to greet old 
friends. This fellowship intermission lasted 
until 12:45 when the company made their way 
to the Bamboo Room. 

Following the luncheon President Stark an- 
nounced that the “Guest of Honor Day’’ pro- 
gram to be presented had been planned by the 
Public Relations Committee of Alumnz Chapter 
of which Dr. Bernice Baxter is chairman and 
Eva Ott co-chairman. Miss Stark then introduced 
Dr. May V. Seagoe, reminding members and 
guests that it was a red letter day, in that it 
was a meeting of Pi Lambda Thetans from all 
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over Northern California to honor Dr. Seagoe, 
the first National President from the Pacific 
seaboard. Dr. Seagoe responded briefly to the 
effect that her coming to San Francisco was 
somewhat in the nature of a homecoming, and 
that she looked upon it as a great honor to 
represent this educational group. Ethel Cobb 
Souza then introduced another guest, Miss 
Catharine Sibley, who was executive chairman 
of the United Women’s Conference. Miss 
Sibley responded graciously, revived some 
memories of this important Conference, and 
quoted Ruth Bryan Rohde’s statement that edu- 
cation is the hope of the world. Vera Elliott 
introduced Mrs. Lester L. Carter, President of 
the San Francisco Center, League of Women 
Voters. Mrs. Carter said that the work of the 
League is educational in nature, its purpose being 
to promote political responsibility, and to work 
through educational and governmental agencies 
to promote child welfare and public health. 
Dr. Bernice Baxter, Administrative Assistant 
of the Oakland Public Schools, introduced her 
guest, Dr. Cassidy of Mills College, who took a 
bow. Acting in her capacity as chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, Dr. Baxter then 
introduced our guest speaker, Mrs. Earl Shoe- 
smith, retiring president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and consultant at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. Ms. 
Shoesmith spoke of the opportunity of women to 
help in building a new world as she developed 
her topic “Woman's Part in World Co-opera- 
tion.” Women will have to be more adequate 
citizens to keep issues from slipping into the 
control of pressure groups. Dean Gildersleeve 
emphasized the fact that women must learn to 
do things well, and since all different interest 
fields must have experts, the preparation of 
experts among women is our greatest possibility 
for advancement. The majority of state and 
federal positions are now held by men. Women 
should qualify for these jobs and ask for them. 
Mrs. Shoesmith closed her address with a refer- 
ence to a statement which had been emphasized 
by Miss Sibley: “We must help create the cli- 
mate in which an international organization can 
live,’ and one from Lord Halifax in reference 
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to the Conference: “It may be that the thing we 
have done here is the thing we have learned 
here: to argue with patience, to differ with re- 
spect, and always to pay honor to sincerity.” 

Mrs. Shoesmith’s address was very well re- 
ceived. President Stark thanked all of the 
speakers, made a few brief announcements of 
coming events, and adjourned the meeting. 

This luncheon meeting was one of the most 
pleasant and successful in the annals of 
Alumnz Chapter, and the Chapter was further 
gladdened by the addition of the names of seven 
splendid women to the membership roll. 


Dr. SEAGOE’s ADDRESS—‘“P1 LAMBDA THETA 
HOPES AND ASPIRATIONS” 


In discussing Pi Lambda Theta as an organi- 
zation, three points must be kept in mind: First, 
it must justify its existence by its service to 
humanity. The nature of this service will vary 
from chapter to chapter and from time to time, 
but service is of primary importance. Service to 
society is not an abstraction, but is a very real 
and individual thing, for service to the individ- 
ual is service to society as a whole. Second, the 
individual is the basic unit in any organization. 
The group is important, but individualized ac- 
tion reflected in the personalized approach is 
effective. The organization attempts to draw to- 
gether, to collect the best ideas of individuals, 
and then to redistribute them—this also by the 
national organization which has a pooling dis- 
tributive function. Third, the organization 
should serve a unique function in addition to 
co-operation in general service. This unique 
function is to spearhead educational movements, 
to implement them, and to influence results in 
times ahead. 

Pi Lambda Theta will co-operate fully with 
educational institutions, with efforts to improve 
education by legislation, with other women’s 
organizations, as business and professional 
clubs, American Association of University 
Women, co-ordinating councils and officers of 
vatious clubs, and the like. For instance, a 
study done jointly by Pi Lambda Theta and the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association, a research problem, has resulted in 
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the report, ““Women in the Professions: a War- 
time Survey,” recently released. 

Pi Lambda Theta is a professional organiza- 
tion, not a social one. It is interested in educa- 
tion but not necessarily composed of teachers, 
there being a wide range of occupations among 
the members. In furthering the interests of edu- 
cation it is the policy of Pi Lambda Theta to 
encourage persons of high mentality to enter 
the profession, to aid in inducting them into 
education and in orienting them on the job, to 
foster the development of professional ethics 
and to promote democracy in education. Mem- 
bers are selected for promise of leadership and 
should by a follow-up system be helped to fulfill 
this promise. 

Pj Lambda Theta is a relatively new organiza- 
tion. Innovation and constructive thought are 
among its peculiar functions. Chapters on the 
Pacific Coast hold a unique position in this 
respect, as is shown by the participation of 
Northern California Alumnz Chapter in The 
United Women’s Conference. Pi Lambda Theta 
may make mistakes, but it may develop new 
ways of doing the impossible. 

Pi Lambda Theta has a loan fund of $10,000 
which it will lend at low rate of interest to 
members. Graduate women are given preference. 
There are also awards for work on research 
problems. In 1944 Washington Alumnz Chap- 
ter in Seattle was the recipient of an award of 
$400 for a study entitled “Women of the Pacific 
Northwest,” which has recently been published. 

Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, the official 
organ, is becoming more and more a general 
reference source for women in the professions. 
It is planned to enlarge the JOURNAL by issuing 
a supplement from time to time. In 1946 the 
magazine is coming West under the editorship 
of Dr. Virginia Lee Block of Seattle. 

Continuity of interest of members has been 
given earnest consideration by the National 
Board. Some of the suggestions offered are: 
period of instruction for initiates, early assign- 
ment of activities to initiates, an advisory board 
for campus chapters, liaison officers to make con- 
tacts with Alumnz Chapters. A “Bay Area Clear- 
ance Office” was suggested for our local chapters. 
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A Self-Evaluation Study for chapters has been 
prepared by Helen Olson, former Correspond- 
ing Secretary, National Board. The results of 
this evaluation are for chapter betterment and 
not to be reported to the National Officers. 

Problems of the National Organization in- 
clude those of regional conferences, chapter 
visitations, finance, rising ratio of Alumnz 
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Chapters to College Chapters with a consequent 
falling off of revenue, possible expansion into 
junior colleges and teachers colleges which do 
not have graduate divisions, lack of political 
activity. 
Northern California 
Alumnz 





American Brotherhood Week, 
February 17-24, 1946 
“Harmony and Goodwill towards 
men... the basis of every 
political establishment.” —G. Washington 

Brotherhood has never had a fair trial. His- 
tory records single episodes of genuine brother- 
hood. They startle us with their contrast to the 
prevailing hostility of one group to another. 
Men are suspicious creatures; they fear and 
distrust strangers. They understand the members 
of their own group. Whatever the group, the 
members of it are accepted; they are to be 
treated as brothers. Conversely, those who are 
outside the group, the family, the clan, the tribe, 
the nation, are suspect. They do not belong; they 
are different. They are strangers—at worst ene- 
mies to be killed or captured, at best people of 
an inferior kind, possessed of fewer rights and 
privileges than those who belong. 

Some will say that such a picture is an 
exaggeration. In part they are right. We no 
longer kill strangers—except in warfare. We 
do not try to enslave others—unless their skins 
are of a different color. But we do exclude, often 
without being aware of what we are doing. All 
groups, organizations, societies exist in part by 
exclusion. The Tenth Street gang would lose its 
identity if it took in Boy Scouts from all over 
the city. The Society of Phi Beta Kappa would 
become meaningless if all college graduates 
were members. The nation is one group to 
which we all belong, but even here there would 
be no significance to belonging if there were 
not other nations whose citizens were distinct. 

Past history has seen the emphasis placed on 


the need for the exclusiveness of groups. Per- 
haps there were good reasons for this, at least 
understandable ones. We recognize today, how- 
ever, that this is one world and that we are all 
citizens of that world. We talk of the family of 
nations, meaning that in a world so shrunken 
in size through modern scientific developments 
in transportation and communication, nations 
must look upon one another as brothers. They 
must learn to live together as members of a 
family, for the alternative to brotherhood is 
chaos and destruction. 

What we talk of in large terms about nations 
we must apply in small terms to our own group. 
If the nations all belong to one family in one 
world, then we are brothers to all men. If we 
accept the implications of the common citizen- 
ship of the great majority of men and women 
living in the United States, then we are brothers 
to 135,000,000 people. This is why Brother- 
hood Week, February 17-24, is so important. It 
symbolizes the brotherhood of all men. The 
man across the tracks is as much a citizen as I. 
The man whose skin is of a different color has 
as much right as I to a job—any job for which 
his abilities qualify him. The man who worships 
in a different place is my brother; in our differ- 
ent ways we are each worshipping the same 
God. To Him we are all sons and daughters. 

We know in our hearts that there is no valid 
reason for the hostility of one group to another. 
Color of skin or hair or eyes, height, speech, 
national background, preferences in food—these 
do not constitute a rational basis for exclusion 
or hatred. It is good that we should differ just 
as it is good that members of a family possess 
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different traits and skills which when combined 
add to the richness of the family life. The 
United States has boasted that it was made by 
many different countries. And that has been one 
reason for our greatness. E Pluribus Unum is 
both our motto and aim. We shall grow greater 
and stronger as we grow toward brotherhood, 
recognizing in our actions and in our attitudes 
the basic principle, both human and divine, that 
all men are brothers. 

Sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Editorial by John W. Nason, President, 
Swarthmore College. 





With the American Red Cross 

Manila—Though imprisoned in Japanese 
prison camps in Korea, China, Formosa, and 
Manchuria supposedly without news of any 
kind, returning prisoners of war are amazingly 
well-informed on current news, according to 
Margaret Covert, Indiana University, A.B., ’37*, 
American Red Cross girl who daily meets 
hundreds of returnees at Nichols Airfield 
Lounge and Canteen here. 

Miss Covert reports that: 

“Americans knew of Roosevelt’s death, the 


* Margaret Covert was initiated into lota Chapter, 
Indiana University on April 18, 1936. 
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entry of Russia into the war, jet-propelled 
planes. But they had heard nothing of the 
atomic bomb, C-54 planes, LST’s ducks and 
most new naval craft. Australians knew of 
Curtin’s death, and the British of Attlee’s elec- 
tion, 

“They were all eager for newspapers and 
magazines, saying it’s a real thrill to sit and 
read openly. 

“To these people who have been interned for 
a long time, GI uniforms and equipment are 
something out of a dream. They examine trucks, 
jeeps, planes, and GI gear with great interest, 
and watch closely as American Red Cross girls 
apply lipstick. It’s the first time they have seen 
lipstick in years. 

“All of the boys want to carry the coffee tray ; 
they feel they shouldn't be waited on, even when 
they are weak and ill. 

“We Red Cross girls are touched by their 
gratitude for even small favors, and their gen- 
eral cheerfulness. There are never any com- 
plaints,” Miss Covert says. 

“The returnees all register with the Red Cross 
message service, and thousands of messages are 
delivered daily. Most of them want to check 
on lost buddies, and clear up financial obliga- 
tions incurred before capture. Many also make 
a special effort to thank the Filipinos for aid 
rendered during imprisonment.” 
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RUTH COTTON 

LauRA T. TYLER 

BEULAH C. VAN WAGE- 
NEN 

FLORENCE WILSON 


Studies and Awards 
Chairman 
BEss GOODYKOONTZ 
Asst. Commissioner 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 
HAZEL DAvIs 
VERYL G. SCHULT 


LOUISE STANLEY 
BEULAH B. TATUM 


Local Constitutions and 
Eligibility 
Chairman 
FRANCES A. MULLEN 
11201 Longwood Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


ELsIE FREDERIKSEN 
LOUISE MCKENZIE 
CAROLINE G. MITCHELL 
CLARA LOUISE MOHR 
Eva PRING 

JUANITA SNIPE 

OLGA W. VEDDER 


National Program and 
Project 

Chairman 

HELENE W. HARTLEY 
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School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


VIVIAN EDMISTON 
Doris FLIERL 
JOSEPHINE FUGATE 
ADELLE LAND 
MARIE Russ 
VERNA WHITE 


Nominating 
Chairman 
MABEL CAIRE STARK 
1632 Taylor Street 


San Francisco 11, 
fornia 


Cali- 


LoRNA H,. HERMAN 
DoROTHY PICKARD 
HAZEL SHULTZ 
MARION E, WILES 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1945-46 


ALPHA—University of Missouri 
Kathryn King 
Switzler Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 
Beta—Syracuse University 
Mary Austin 
640 Cumberland Avenue 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
GAMMA—University of Kansas 
Harriet Danly 
Corbin Hall 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Devta—University of Pittsburgh 
Helen Sekey 
1012 Morningside Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
EpsiLoN—University of Minne- 
Sota 
Elizabeth S. Carter 
3935 Ottawa Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
ZetaA—University of Washington 
Shirley Munger 
4731 18th St. N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Eta—University of Pennsylvania 
Margaret Russell 
6531 Windsor Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


University Chapters 


THEetTaA—University of lowa 
Barbara Merrill 
308 N. Clinton St. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


lotA—Indiana University 
Mary Yenne 
Delta Gamma House 
Bloomington, Ind. 
KappAa—University of Oregon 
Lovina Wilson 
1312 Mill St. 
Eugene, Ore. 
LaMBDA—University of Chicago 
Pauline Alt 
1524 E 59th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
Mu—Cornell University 
Margaret Hutchins 
208 Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Nu—Ohio State University 
Ann Carstensen 
Baker Hall 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
X1—University of Michigan 
Mrs. Geneva B. Laird 
1402 Washington Heights 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICRON—University 
braska 
Jane McElhaney 
540 N. 18th St. 
Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Pi—State College of Washington 
Mary Watson Hill 
1304 Maiden Lane 
Pullman, Wash. 
RHO—New York University 
Frances L. Panchaud 
430 W. 24th St. 
New York 11, N.Y. 
SicMA—University of Southern 
California 
Helen M. Lord 
1417 Fourth Ave. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Tau—University of North Da- 
kota 


of Ne- 


Jean Vickers 

2724 University Ave. 

Grand Forks, N.D. 
UpsILoN—Stanford University 

Lois H. Flint 

Box 1138 

Stanford University, Calif. 
Cu1—Johns Hopkins University 

Mary Adams 

522 Lyndhurst St. 

Baltimore 29, Md. 





Psi—University of Texas 
Betty Beall 
3304 Beverly Dr. 
Dallas, Tex. 
OmEGA—University of California 
Presidential Committee: 
Jeanette Elliott 
Margaret Gabbert 
Jean Paddock 
207 Haviland Hall 
Univ. of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA—University of 
Arizona 
Florence Reynolds 
430 N. Warren Ave. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
ALPHA BETA—University of Wis- 
consin 
Gwen Arnold 
516 N. Pinckney St. 
Madison 3, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA—Boston Univer- 
sity 
B. Alice Crossley 
11 Century St. 
W. Medford 55, Mass. 
ALPHA Dertta—University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Mrs. Ruth G. Boynton 


CENTRAL MIssouR! — Columbia, 
Missouri 
Mrs. Harold Y. Moffett 
212 S. Glenwood 
Columbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL On10—Columbus, Ohio 
Lucy Amborski 
96 E. Patterson Ave. 
Columbus 2, Ohio 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Kathryn Steinmetz, 
8045 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago 19, Il. 


CouNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA © 
Mary Ellen Patterson 
2555 Ellison Ave. 
Omaha, Neb. 


DayTON, OHIO 
Eunice Jeanne Funkhouser 
1407 Grand Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 
Harriet L. Blum 
2517 Townsend 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Dorothy Erskine 
Newburgh, Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Mrs. Lettie Trefz 
953 N. Audubon Rd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PI LAMBDA THETA JOURN 


2218 Fox Hills Dr. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
ALPHA EPsILON—Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Mrs, Katherine Pease 
437 West 59th St. 
New York City 19, N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
Marjorie Ann Swift 
2016 Sheridan Rd. 
Evanston, IIl. 
ALPHA EtA—Harvard University 
Dorothy Larned 
154 Maynard Rd. 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA—George Wash- 
ington University 
Dorothy Veon 
4607 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
ALPHA IotA—Claremont College 
Margaret Regnery 
227 W. 6th St. 
Ontario, Calif. 
ALPHA KappA—Pennsylvania 
State College 
Florence Taylor 
210 Burroughs Bldg. 
State College, Pa. 


Alumnae Chapters 


KANSAS CrTy, MIssOURI 
Fredricka Pearson 
2837 Parkwood Blvd. 
Kansas City 2, Kan. 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Vivian Griffin 
2390 Lorain Rd. 
San Marino 9, Calif. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—San 
Francisco, California 
Mabel Claire Stark 
1632 Taylor St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
NORTHERN INDIANA—South 
Bend, Indiana 
Hannah Lindahl 
1083 Riverside Drive 
South Bend, Ind. 
NorTHERN OHIO—Cleveland, 
Ohio 
M. Evelyn Dilley 
13415 S. Woodland Rd. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Marie Hughes 
1660 Ramiro Rd. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Miss Mabel Simpson 
1110 S.W. 11th Ave. 
Portland 5, Ore. 
St. Louis, MissOuURI 
Dorothy Abbott 
4560a Gibson St. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


ALPHA LAMBDA—Southern 
Methodist University 
Peggy Louise Jones 
5726 Monticello 
Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA Mu—University of Ni 
Mexico 4 
Mary Menaul 
3127 N. 12th St. 
Albuquerque, N.M. : 
ALPHA Nu—University of B 
falo 
Margaret Eschner 
472 McKinley Parkway 
Buffalo 20, N.Y. 
ALPHA X1i—University of Tem 
nessee 
Mrs, Jean Crumpton 
1621 West Cumberland 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4 
ALPHA OmicoNn—Colorado § 
College of Education 
Kathrine Jones 
1831 12th Ave. 
Greeley, Colorado 
ALPHA Pi—Wayne University © 
Jane Gibbons 
91 Ferris 
Highland Park 3, Mich. 


SAN Dreco, CALIFORNIA 
Frances Tupper 
1772 Titus St. 
San Diego, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Helen Barnett 
1107 N. Nopal St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloo 
ton, Indiana 
Mrs. Carolyn Bookwalter 
527 S. Highland 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Gladys L. Dunphy 
N. 4108 Madison St. 
Spokane, Wash. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Wilma Kudzia 
3260 Glenwood Ave. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


WASHINGTON—Seattle, Wash 


ton 
Thelma Chisholm 
1813 14th Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
Ann Bowes 
6611 Shetland Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 








